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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
, OCTOBER 1976 

THE PRESIDI'NT 

THE PRESIDF-NT OF THE SENATE . 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sirs: 

The Commission on Ci\il Rights presents this report to you pursuant to 
Public Law 85 - 3 1 5, as amended. 

This report looks at the Puerto Rican community in the continental 
United States in order to identify its relevant social and economic 
characteristics and thcyse issues of primary concern to this group. Special 
attention is given to the employment and educational characteristics of 
Puerto Ricans residing on the U.S. mainland and whether government at 
all levels has addressed their needs. 

There are 1.7 million Puerto Ricans residing in the mainland United 
States. They are found in every State of the Union. As U.S. citizens, they 
migrate to the mainland from Puerto Rico in search of better job 
opportunities and a better education for their children. Once they arrive, 
the vast majority are relegated to a dismal existence in the urban ghetto. 
Puerto Ricans on the mainland have one of the highest unemployment and 
underemployment rates in those area where they reside; they have a high 
proportion of families living at the poverty level; and they have the highest 
school dropout rate in their communities. They also represent a growing 
segment of our language-minority citizens whose special needs for 
meaningful job training programs and bilingual-bicultural education have 
not been adequately addressed by the Federal, State, and lotal 
governments. Contrary to earlier assumptions, our study-shows that for 
the vast majority of Puerto Ricans living in the cities of the East and 
Midwest, their successful entry into the mainstream of American society is 
still rnost uncertain. 

Puerto Ricans ask that they be given an opportunity to participate on an 
equal footing with their fellow citizens of the fruits and benefits of our 
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society. It is incumbent upon government at all levels to guarantee that 
their rights are not denied and^that their special language needs are takeii 
into consideration. 

We urge your consideration of the' information, findings, and 
recommendations presented here. 

Respectfully, 

Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman 
Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman . 
Frankic M. Freeman 
Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 
Murray Saltzman 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director 
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U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The United States Commission on Civil Rights is a temporary, 
independent, bipartisan agency established by the Congress in 1957 to: 

• Investigate complaints alleging denial of the right to vote by reason of 

race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, or by reason of 
fraudulent practices; 

• Study and collect infonration concerning legal developments 

constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
or in the administration of justice; 

• Appraise Federal laws and policies with r^^srcct to the denial of equal 

protection of the laws because ^ace, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin, or in the administration of justice; 

• Serve as a national clearinghouse for information concerning denials of 

equal protection of the laws because of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin; and 

• Submit reports, finding, and recommendations to the President and 

Congress. 
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Arthur S. Flemming, Chairman 
Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 
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Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 
Murray Saltzman 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director 
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Preface 



^ The data in this report stem from several sources: the Commission 
hearings on Puerto Ricans conducted in New York City in February 1972; 
from a series of icgional studies and open meetings conducted between 
1971 and 1976 by the Commission's State Advisory Committees in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, and 
Connecticut; research and personal interviews conducted by Commission 
staff; data developed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and a 
number of other studies by various scholars, organizations, and 
"government agencies.* 

In the coii3pilation of this report, one fact became glaringly evident. 
Government agencies (municipal. State, and Federal) have failed to 
document adequately the socioeconomic status of mainland Puerto 
Ricans. Federally-funded programs for specific geographic areas are 
frequently allocated according to population size; an admitted U.S. 
Bureau of the Census undercount of Puerto Ricans and other minority 
groups has deprived these communities of the urgently needed funding to 
** which they are entitled.^ Furthermore, data vitally needed by 
policymakers to documjcnt the level of- need are simply not available. 
Statistical mechanisms that chart progress (or lack of it) in such key areas 
as empfoymerit, income, housing, and education are inadequate. Also 
neglected has been the study of migration between Puerto. Rico and the 
U.S. mainland, as well as the movement of Puerto Ricans within the 
borders of the U.S. mainland. 

This valid complaint about inadequate data does not erase the fact that 
Puerto Ricans "have been studied to death"— not by policymakers, but by 
social scientists. There is abundant documentation of the high incidience of 
poverty, unemployment, and underemployment 'of mainland Puerto 
Ricans. Indeed, the study of such so-called **problern groups" as Puerto 
Ricans almost amounts to an industry within the social sciences. There 
no need for further study to prove that Puerto Rican problems merit 
special attention, even though the full extent , of their problems are 
inadequately documented./Lack oCdata is 'no longer a valid excuse for 
government inaction. ' 

However, many of the previous studies were unique, one-time efforts, 
with no followthrough. Other ongoing proje.:ts are superficial or 
inconsistent in their criteria. Still lacking are uniform, year-to-year 
methods of tracking the socioeconomic status of mainland Puert;,o Ricans; 
without such data it is virtually impossible to tell whether current and 



potential government programs are yielding desired results, and whether 
or not civil rights laws pertaining to equal opportunity are being complied 
with. 

At present, the primary source of data on mainland Puerto Ricans are . 
the special reports published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, following 
the 1Q?)0, 1960, and 1970 censuses.^ While each successive volume has 
gR^wn thicker, and more detailed, criteria have often changed, making 
comparisons by decade quite diiTlcull. For example, data on Puerto Rican 
**origin" (where each person identifies his or her ethnic origin, regardless 
of generation) were obtained for the first time in the 1970 census. The 
previous reports (1950 and 1960) provide statistical data on persons of 
Puerto Rit^an "birth or parentage/' those bornin Puerto Rico or those 
with one or both parents born in Puerto Rico. 

In the past few years, the Bureau of the Census has issued pamphlets 
otTering data on *Tersons of Spanish Origin," reflecting the situation in 
March of each year.* These data are skimpy .in comparison with the 
voluminous annual report .now being published on black Americans.' 
Based on very limited population samples, the annual current population 
surveys of *Tersons of Spanish Origin** contain data whose usefulness is 
highly questionable. For example, a report reflecting the situation in 
March 1975 states that 9 percent of employed Puerto Rican males hold 
white-collar jobs in the ^^professional or technicaP' category.* Just 12 
months previous, a similar report stated that 4.5 percent of employed 
Puerto Rican males held ^^professional or technical** jobs. ^ 

Were one to accept this data, there would be cause for jubilation: It 
would appear that Puerto Rican workers had made a substantial 
qualitative improvement in their status. However, such a change in a l- 
year period (during a time of economic recession and job layoffs) seems, on 
the basis of common sense judgment, to be unlikely. One is forced to 
conclude that the population sample ^nd/or the data-gathering methods 
of the Bureau of the Census are seriously flawed. If the information 
supplied by the largest data-gathering system in the United States 
(perhaps the world) is subject to doubt, its methods of gathering data 
should be reevaluated. ^ - 

Despite the apparent shortcomings of the data provided by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, it is the only agency in the far-flung Federal 
Government that provides systematic (hence useful) data on mainland 
Puerto Ricans. Perhaps the only other agency is the U.S. Department of 
Labor, whose. New York Regional Office has published periodic reports 
on Puerto Ricans, mainly those who reside in New York City and in 
certain poverty areas of the city.* Lamentably, when one searches for data 
in other key areas (health, education, welfare, criminal justice; to name a 



few) they are not to be found. In the few cases where data are gathered, 
they are frequently done so under the category of **Spanish-Surnamed 
American," thus lumping together groups of persons in widely differing 
situations. 
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Notes to Preface 



1. See Bibliography for publications that will be useful for further research. To avoid 
needless duplication of data that are easily available in other published sources, this report 
summarizes such background data, and focuses more extensively upon issues of civil rights' 
and government compliance or noncompliance with existing laws. 

2. U.S., Commission on Civil Rights, To Know or Not to Know: Collection and Use of 
Racial and Ethnic Data (1973) and Counting the Forgotten: The 1970 Census Count of 
Persons of Spanish Speaking Background in the United States ( 1 974). 

3. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, Special Reports, Puerto Ricans itJ 
the United States: - 

1950 Census, P - E No. 3D, April 1955. 
1960 Census, l'C(2)- ID, July 1963. 
1970 Census, PC(2)- IE, June 1973. 

4. The most recent of this series is Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States: March 
1975, Series P- 20, No. 283 (August 1975), 8 pp. (hereafter this series will be cited as 

of Spanish Origin ( mon t h /y ear)). 

5. The most recent is Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the United 
States, 1974, Series P- 23, No. 54 (July 1975), 195 pp. 

6. Pci-sons of Spanish Origin (March 1975), Table 5, p. 7. 

7. Persons of Spanish Origin (March 1974), Table 6, p. 5. 

8. Its most recent effort is A Socio-Economic Profile of Puerto Ric:tn New Y^orkers, 
Regional Report No. 46 (July 1975). Even this excellent study is hampered by lack of data, as 
evidenced by a comment (p. 6) that "this report interprets existing knowledge about Puerto 
Ricans ... raising as many if not more questions than it answers.... Census data based on 
broad population averages leaves unanswered a number of questions for which additional 
research is required." Unfortunately, says the report (p. 7), "we do not have a continuing 
series of socio-economic uata providing employment, and income information on the New 
York population as part of a system that permits comparisons to be made with the Nation as 
well as over time. The priority implications for further research areclcar." 
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Introduction 



One of every twenty persons in the United States today is a Hispanic 
American. 

Mexican Americans are the largest single Hispanic group, with 6.7 
million persons. 

Next largest is the Puerto Rican community. Neariy 1.7 million persons 
of Puerto Rican birth or parentage live on the United States mamland. If 
we add to this the 3.1 million residents of the island Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, we find that the number of U.S. citizens of Puerto Rican 
birth or descent is fast approaching the 5 million mark (see Tab!'? 1).* 

This report focuses upon the U.S. mainland Puerto Rican l^opulation, 
which achieved significant size after the Second World War ind whose 
incidence of poverty and unemployment is more severe than that of 
virtually any ethnic group in the United States.^ 

Puerto Ricans share the major concerns and problems of all their fellow 
Americans, particularly those who reside in urban areas, and specifically 
those whose language, culture, and/or skin color has caused them to be 
victims of discrimination. 

However, the facts contained in this report (eVen, indeed, the very 
existence of this report) confirm that Puerto Ricans comprise a distinct 
ethnic group, with concerns and priorities that frequently differ from those 
of other minorities, even other Spanish heritage groups. (It is often 
overlooked, for example, that although Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Mexicans, 
and Dominicans share a common linguistic and cultural heritage, 
differences among them are as distinct as those among Americans, 
Australians, British, and other English-speaking peoples.) 

Puerto Ricans represent less than 1 percent of the continental United 
States population. But in New York City, 10 percent of the lesidents (and 
23 percent of the school children) are Puerto Rican.^ Just across the 
Hudson River, in Hoboken, almost one-fourth of the population is Puerto 
Rican.* Major cities such as Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Newark, 
Hartford, and Boston also have large Puerto Rican communities.* In 
short, the quality of life achieved by Puerto Ricans is inextricably linked 
with the quality of life in mrny of America's key urban centers. 

During the 1960s — the period of the **War on Poverty"— an 
unprecedented number of laws and special programs were enacted, whose 
aim was to improve the socioeconomic position of this nation's 
impoverished minorities. The facts, as documented in this report, show 
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Table 1 
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that Puerto Ricans have benefited very little from these programs and, 
that in some respects, their lot has deteriorated. 

Not long ago. Representative Herman Badillo (the only mainland 
Puerto Rican who his won an elected seat in Congress) reminisced about 
his first few weeks in public office: 

I came to Washington brimming with ideas; I knew all about the 
problems that afilicted my people, and I had made up a lengthy list 
of proposed laws that would remedy the situation. Then, to my 
surprise, I slowly came to find out that most of the necessary laws 
were already on the books. Trouble is, they weren't being 
implemented!* 

This report will also document cases of specific government laws and 
programs that are designed to assist Puerto Ricans and other minority 
groups, yet have fallen far short of their mandated goals. 

With the exception of statistical surveys by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, this is the first report by a Federal Government agency that 
focuses upun the entire population of mainland Puerto Ricans. The 
purpose of this report is to: 

1. Provide policymakers and the general public with greater insight 
into the unique history of mainland Puerto Ricans and the continuing 
grave difficulties that afflict a large sector of the community; 

2. Provide usrful source material for further research; and 

3. Recv'inmer- government action to address the special needs of 
mainland Jr aer' ) Ricans. 

A tangential purpose of this report is to dispel the generally poor images 
of Puerto Ricans residing in the continental United States, for example, 
the image of young Puerto Ricans as gang members. 

Any study that focuses upon the problems of an entire ethnic group 
faces a dilemma: 

•If severe problems are left unmentioned, or if their importance is 
minimized, the likelihood of their solution is greatly reduced. 

•On the other hand, an exclusive focus upon problems can, perhaps, 
tend to create or reinforce prejudiced attitud'^s in the minds of uninformed 
readers. 

For example, the mere act of stating (without any qualification) that 
mainland Puerto Ricans are poorer, have less education, and are more 
dependent upon welfare than the national average can create a distorted 
image — an image of an entire people who are uniformly poor, uneducated, 
and welfare-prone. 

Therefore, this survey of legitimate problems must be tempered by facts 
that place the problems in a realistic perspective: 

18 
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•It should be remembered that, while compared with the majority white 
population a disproportionate number of Puerto Ricans live in poverty, 
most do not, and a substantial number have entered the middle class. (One 
hundred and four thousand Puerto Rican workers earned $10,000 or more 
in 1974; about 25,000 earned in excess of $15,000; about 5,000 had 
earnings of $25, 000 or more. However, while about 33 percent^of mainland 
Puerto Ricans were livmg below the low-income level, the percentage of 
all Americans living in poverty was less than 12 percent.)^ 

•It should be remembered that, while the educational level of mainland 
Puerto Ricans is far below the national average, thousands are of high 
school and university graduates, (As of 1975, there were 198,000 high 
school graduates.' There were also more than 12,500 college graduates, 
and more than 17,000 enrolled college students.*) 

•It should be remembered that, while a disproportionate number of 
Puerto Rican adults are engaged in menial, low-paying work, thousands 
have rewarding jobs that require great skill. (In 1975, more than 42,000 
Puerto Ricans held professional, technical, or managerial jobs.**) 

•It should be remembered that, while the percentage of Puerto Ricans 
on welfare is higher than the national average for all Americans, three- 
fourths of the Puerto Rican families on the .. mainland are wholly self- 
sufficient and receive not one cent or welfare or other Federal aid." 

The purpose of stating these facts is to demonstrate that in the face of 
hostility, prejudice, and government neglect, many Puerto Ricans have 
successfully made the transition from their native land to the United 
States. 

But the facts also have their gloomier side. As one recent study 
reported: 

... Puerto Ricans continue to inherit the r ^im.-; abandoned by other 
groups....As the cooi of livinjr vrcc* t s poverty-level wages 
continue to shrink; the e " lai , roblem continues to 
degenerate; capital resources ':it ;nuvailable because of 

prejudice, discrimination and uikcqu&l o -^oriunity.... 

Even more recently, an observer summed up the status of the large 
Puerto Rican community in New York City, exclaiming: 

People would not believe what is happening to P-'-rto Ricans in the 
city.... We need to be treated like a devastated nation— requiring a 
domestic Point Four program....'* 

A dismayingly high percentage of Puerto Ric^ins are still trapped in 
poverty. As of March 1975, while 11.6 percent of all Americans were 
below the low-income level, this was the case for 32.6 percent of mainland 
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Puerto Ricans (compared with 24 percent of Mexican American3 and 14.3 
percent of Cuban Americans).'* 

At the same time, while the median income for all U.S. Families was 
$12,836 per year, Puerto Rican families earned only $7,629 (compared 
with $9,498 for Mexican American families and $11,410 for Cuban 
American and **Other Spanish" families).'* 

While only 3.3 percent of all U.S. adults had completed less than 5 years - 
of school, this was the case for 17.4 percent of mainland Puerto Rican 
adults." 

While more than 62 percent of all U.S. adults were high school 
graduates, only 28.7 percent of Puerto Rican adults had finished high 
school (compared with 51 percent of Cuban American and 31 percent of 
Mexican American adults)." 

As these figures demonstrate, the mainland Puerto Rican community is 
not only far below the U.S. average in key socioeconomic areas, but also 
below other major Hispanic groups. The challenge now is to focus upon 
the neediest members of the Puerto Rican community'. Specific, highly 
selective action must be taken to help these U.S. citizens achieve equal 
access to economic and education opportunities. 
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Notes to Introduction 



t. Since the passage of legislation in March 1917, all Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United Slates. Jones Act, 39 Stat. 951 (!917), asamcndcd,48 U S.C. §731 et seq!(1970). 

I. It is not Commission policy to compare one racial or ethnic gryup with another. 
Normally, socioeconomic comparisons are made with the average figures for the total U,S. 
population. However, since there are often great differences even among different groups of 
Hispanic origin, it was felt that such comparison:; would better illustrate the specific situation 
of mainland Puerto Ricans. 

3. Kal Wagenhcim, A Survey of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. Mainland in the 1970s (New 
York: Praegcr, 1975), Table 44, p. 104. 

4. Ibid,, Table 68, p. 125. 

5. Ibid., Table 6, p. 74. 
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Chapter One 

The Puerto Ricans 



Puerto Rico, the smallest of the Greater Antilles, is located roughly 
midway between the southern tip of Florida and th^ north cbast of 
Venezuela.' Its north coast faces the Atlantic Ocean and its southern 
shores face the Caribbean Sea. 

The island is rectangular, about 100 miles long and 35 miles wide, with a 
rugged mountain range running east-west along its length. A few small 
offshore islands and keys are within Puerto Rico's jtirisdiction; two of 
them, Vieques and Culjcbra, are inhabited and are considered 
municipalities of Puerto Rico.' 

On November 19, 1493, during his second voyage to the New World, 
Christopher Columbus landed at Puerto Rico and claimed it for Spain. At 
the time, the island was called Boriquen by the several thousand Taino 
Indians who lived there. 

In 1508 Juan Ponce de Leon was named governor, and established the 
first European settlement on the island at Caparra, across the bay from 
modern San Juan. 

Spain's initial interest in Puerto Rico centered on tales of huge gold 
deposits. The few existing lodes were quickly depleted, however, and the 
Indians who had been forced to work them either died or fled the island. 
Spain then turned to agriculture, introducing a plantation economy. The 
few remaining Indians proved unsuited to field labor and slaves were 
imported in ever-increasing numbers from West Africa to take their place. 
(The institution of slavery was maintained in Puerto Rico until 1873.) 

During the 1 9th century, Puerto Rico's population soared from about 
150,000 persons to nearly one million. After nearly four centuries of 
Spanish colonial rule, the island developed into a multiracial Hispanic 
society. A 1787 census rev ;aled that there still remained more than 2,000 
pure-blood Indians in Puerto Rico, and that thousands of other Puerto 
Ricans were of partial Indian origin. In 1875, when abolition went into 
effect, more than 30,000 black slaves were freed. Thousands of others — 
blacks and mulattoes — lived as free men during the period of slavery. 
During the I9th century, the white community of Spanish settlers was 
augmented by continued migration from Spain. Many Spanish loyalists 
came to Puerto Rico from Central and South America in the wake of a 
series of pro-independence revolutions. Frenchmen came from Louisiana 
when it was purchased by the United States and from Haiti when the 
slaves revolted. In the I84l)s labor shortages brought Chinese workers to 
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Cuba and Puerto Rico. Italians, Corsicans, Lebanese, Germans, Scots, and 
Irish also spiced the melting pot. 

As ihe 20th century approached, the racial composition of Puerto Rican 
society covered the spectrum from whites (blancosX to blacks (prietos or 
negros), with a large in-between category known as the trigueno (**tan," 
**olive-skinned," **swarthy"), and very fuzzy lines dividing the groups 
because of racial intermarriage. 

^y then, the island had developed its own unique culture and sense of 
nationhood. Wlien most of Central and South America bubbled with pro- 
independence ferment, there was sin^ilar ferment in Puerto Rico. In 1 868 a 
major rebellion (El Grito de Lares) that briefly estat ^ed an independent 
republic was quashed by the Spanish military. Th was also a loyalist 
movement that^argued for full assimilation with Spam. Midway between 
these two diametrically opposed factions was the autonomists movement, 
which sought to establish home rule without a complete breakfrom Spain. 

In 1897, the Puerto Rican leadership, headed by Luis Munoz Rivera, 
negotiated a Charter of Autonomy with the Spanish Government.^ This 
gave the island an unprecedented degree of freedom. Elections would be 
held for all members of the island's House of Representatives, a majority 
of the members of the insular Administrative Council (equivalent to a 
senate) and also voting delegaftes to both houses of the Spanish Cortes 
(Spain's national legislative body). The island's legislature won i iie power 
to fix the budget, determine tariffs and taxes, and accept or reject any 
commercial treaties concluded by Spain without local participation. 

But on July 25, 1898 (just a few months after the first autonomous 
government was formed), U.S. trcof s landed on Puerto Rico's south coast 
in one of the final engagements of the Spanish- American War. The United 
States — at the time seeking to expand its presence in the Pacific and 
Caribbean — viewed Puerto Rico as a profitable area for agriculture and as 
a coaling station for its warships (plans were already underway for the 
building of the Panama Canal). 

Under the Treaty of Paris of 1899, Puerto Rico was ceded by Spain to 
the United States, with the provision that ^ the civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the territory- be determined by the U.S., 
Congress.* 

These negotiations were between representatives of the Spanish and 
U.S. Governments. No Puerto Ricans were consulted or included in the 
negotiations. Political expectations on the island were varied. Some 
anticipated that the island would temporarily be a tetritory and that, in a 
matter of time, there would be a transition to full U.S. statehood. Others 
hoped for the granting of independence, as occurred in Cuba, where the 
United States evacuated its forces following the war. Others sought a form 
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of autonomy under U.S. rule, similar to the terms of the 1897 Charter of 
Autonomy with Spain. 

For the first 2 years, the island was ruled by the U.S. military. The 
Foraker Act of 1900' established a cr'il government. But the Governor 
was an American, appointed by the U.S. President. The ll-member 
Executive Council contained an American majority. The laws passed by 
the 35 elected Puerto Ricans in the insular House of Delegates ^yere 
subject to veto by the U.S. Congress. Speaking for Puerto Rico in the U.S. 
House of Representatives was an elected Resident Commissioner, ^ho 
had no vote. English was imposed as the language of instruction in the 
schools^ on an island where few peop|e/including teachers, knew English. 
This situation was widely criticized in Puerto Rico. 

In -1917 a Revised Organic Act (popularly knowh as the Jones Act)* 
increased tlie insular role in government. It included a bill of rij^ts and an _ 
elective Senate of 1 9 members. 

But at the same time, the Jones Act also conferred U.S. citizenship on 
all Puerto Ricans, ^yith the concomitant requirement of obligatory 
military service. The conferral of citizenship was criticized by some groups 
in the United States as being a "war measure** since it was shortly before 
America's entry into the First World War, and German ships were 
prowling the Atlantic. 

The conferral of U.S. citizenship met with mixed feelings in Puerto 
Rico. The Republican Party (not afTiliated with the Republican Party in 
the United States) constituted a minor^y. a/t.l welcomed the move because 
its members aspired to eventual U.S. statehood. But the majority Unionist 
Party favored increased autonomy, and .nany of its members preferred 
eventual independence. During the tlrv^ debate in Congress, Resident 
Commissioner Munoz Rivera (head of the Unionist Party) said that his 
party sought autonomy, and that U.S. citizenship conflicted with the long- 
range goals of the people. He asked that a plebiscite be held to determine 
whether or not Puerto Ricans desired American citizenship. The request 
was denied. j 

It was believed in some quarters that the grant of citizenship implied the 
incorporation of Puerto Rico in the Union as a territory. But the U.S. 
Supreme Court eventually decided that it did not.' Ci 

For the next three decades, Puerto Rico*s relationship with the United 
States-continued unchanged. In 1948, however, Puerto Rico was allowed, 
for the first time, to elect its own Governor (Luis Muhoz Marin). In 1950, 
the Congress passed Public Law 600, which authorized Puerto Rico to 
draft its own Constitution.* Two years later, on July 25, 1952 (exactly 54 
years, to the day, after U.S. troops invaded the island), the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was inaugurated. 
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Table 2 



Elections in Puerto Rico 

(In thousands of voles) 



Party 


19iB 


1952 


1956 


1960 


1964 


1968 


1972 


Popular Democratic 
Parly 


3b2.C 


429.0 


433.0 


457.8 


487.2 


367.3 • 


609.6 


Statehood Republican 








252.3 


284.6 


4.3 




' Party 

Independence Party 


88.1 


85.1 


172.8 




' 66.1 


125.7 


86.3 


24.1 


22,1 


25.3 


52.1 


Christian Action 








52.1 


26.8 






Party 












Socialist Party 


64.1 


21,6 












Reformist Party 


28.2 














New Progressive 

Party 
People's Party 












330.9 
384.1 


524.0 
2.9 


Authem.c Sovereignty 














0.4 


Party 














Puerto Rico 














1.6 


Unionist Party 














Total 


638.6 


661.6 


692.2 


786.4 


820.9 


871.9 


1190.6 



Rico C'lutl in Hal Wacjonht-im. PueTo Hico A Ptotiie. Jtl 
cd. iNaw York P»«ogef. iy75>.'p 155 
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Under this new arrangement, Puerto Rico acquired a considerable 
degree of hojlie rule. It would continue to elect its own Governor and 
Resident '9ommissioner in Congress, and all members of the insular 
House and. Senate. It would appoint atl judges, cabineuofficial.s, and lesser 
officials in' the executive brancli. It would set its own educational policies 
(Spanish became the' language' of instruction in the; public scho61s, with 
/English a required second language, in 1948)r determine its own budget, 
and amend its own civil and criminal code. 

The Commonwealth was described as **a permanent union between the 
United States and Puerto Rico on the basis of common citizenship, 
common defense, common currency, free market, and a common loyalty 
to the value of democracy," with the Federal Government retaining 
specifically defined powers, "essential to the Union.*' In practical terms, 
the Federal Government retained powers over military defense and 
foreign affairs, and Federal agencies (such as the postal system, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and others) operated as tKey did in 
the States of the Union. 

1 his political arrangement has gone unchanged since 1952. The Popular 
Democratic Party, which won power in 1940 and has been the proponent 
of Commonwealth status, has remained in power since that time, except 
for a 4-year period (1969 - 1972), when a pro-statehood government won 
the election. (See Table 2 for election results from 1 948 through 1972.) 

In 1967 a plebiscite on political status was held. Nearly 60 percent of the 
voters favored continuation of Commonwealth status, with the aim of 
gradually increasing the island's powers of home rule. About 39 percent 
favored statehood. Less than 1 percent voted for independence, but the 
major pro-independence groups abstained from participation in the 
plebiscite. (Although the independence movement has not made strong 
showings in elections, it continues to be a prominent — albeit fragmented — 
force. Independence advocates cover the entire range of the ideological 
spectrum. Tactics have ranged from participation in elections, to militant 
protest, to occasional outbursts" of violence.) As a result of the 1967 
plebiscite and the reflection of the Popular Democratic Party in 1972, an 
ad hoc committee of U.S. and Puerto Rican members has developed 
proposals to increase Puerto Rico*s autonomy in specific areas. Some of 
these proposals were submitted to Congress in 1975.' 

While the island*s political status has remained the same for the past 23 
years, Puerto Rico has undergone radical socioeconomic change since the 
end of the Second World War.^ 

The development strategy of the Puerto Rican leadership was to 
industrialize the island by attracting outside capital with long-term 
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Table 3 

* Puerto Rico, 1940-1970 





1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


R#pulation (millions) 


1,8 


2,2 


2,3 


2.7 


Birth rate per 1,000 










Population 


38.7 


38.5 


33.5 


25.8 


Life expectancy (years) 


46 


61 


69 


72 


School enrollment 










(thousands) 


302 


475 


718 


809 


University students 










(thousands) 


5.2 


12.5 


24.5 


256.9 


Net per capita income 


121 ' 


279 


582 


1417 


Labor force (thousands) 


602 


686 


685 


827 


Unemployed (thousands) 


66 


88 


83 


89' 


Unemployment rate (%) 


11 . 


13 


11 


11 


Jobs (thousands) in; 










Manufacturing 


56 


55 


81 


141 


Agriculture 


230 


216 


125 


74 


Commerce 


54 


90 


97 


138 


Government 


19 


45 


62 . 


113 


Other fields 


177 


190 


177 


272 


Number of registered 










motor vehicles 










(thousands) 


26,8 


60.7 


179.6 


614.0 


Number of teleplrtfnes 


^ 17,4 








(thousands) - 


34.4 


82.4 


319.2 


Annual value of 










construction (millions) 




$78.5 


$131.9 


$323.3 



Source: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Planning 
Board, Socioeconomic Statistics of Puerto Rico. 
Fiscaf Years 1940, 1948, 1950. 1960. to 1973, 
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Table 4 



Growth off Puerto Rican Population 
on the U.S. Mainland 
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industrial tax exemptions, lower wage rates, government low-interest 
loans, and other types of incentives. 

By the mid-1950s, manufacturing replaced agriculture as the island's 
principal source of income. There was also a shift in living patterns, as the 
island grew increasingly urban. A large urban and suburban middle class 
was created. Concrete homes replaced wooden shacks. Miles of new roads 
were built. Factories sprang up in fields once devoted to sugar cane. 
Remote areas were linked to major cities and the rest of the world by 
telephones, radio, and television. 

Table 3 gives some idea of the radical shift to modernization that has taken 
place in Puerto Rican society during the past few decades. 

By 1970 Puerto Rico remained far poorer than the mainland United 
States. But it had leaped well ahead of many nations. A considerable sector 
of the island's populace enjoyed a living standard comparable to that of the 
United States and Western Europe. Advances in public health had made 
significant inroads in infant mortality and deaths from infectious diseases 
or malnutrition. A people that had once traveled on foot, or horseback, 
was now a people on wheels, as hundreds of thousands of cars clogged new 
highways. In a few decades, Puerto Rico had become, in the words of 
former Governor Roberto Sanchez Vilella, "a demi-developed society.*' 

Despite this progress, major problems remained. One was the 
continuing debate over the political status of the island and its relationship 
to the United States. Although a majority of the voters continue to support 
the Commonwealth status, a strong minority advocates statehood, and a 
smaller (but no less vociferous) third group insists that independence 
should be the island's destiny. 

Coupled with this perennial (often bitter) debate over political status are 
severe, chronic problems of poverty, unemployment, and 
underemployment."* 

While the industrialization program permitted undeniable 
improvement in the quality of life for thousands of families, it was unable 
to keep pace with the island*s growing needs. A high birth rate and the loss 
of jobs in agriculture (farm jobs dropped from 230,000 in 1940 to 74,000 in 
1970) swelled the ranks of the unemployed." In 1970 the executive 
director of the Puerto Rico Manufacturers Association estimated that real 
unemployment (as opposed to the official unemployment figure of 11 
percent) was nearly 30 percent.'^ 

For many, the sole hope for socioeconomic mobility was to migrate. 
Between 1940 and 1970, aibout three-quarters of a million Puerto Ricans 
left their island to seek better opportunities on the U.S. mainland.'^ 
(Considering Puerto Rico*s population size, this would be equivalent to 50 
million Americans leaving the United States to settle elsewhere.) It is 
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doubtful that a single Puerto Rican family was left unaffected by this 
massive exodus. 

MIGRATION TO THE MAINLAND 

Puerto Ricans were living on the United States mainland more than 140 
years ago, when the islahd was still a secure part of the Spanish colonial 
empire. During the 1830s, the founding members of a Spanish benevolent 
society in New York City included several Puerto Rican merchants.'* By 
the middle of the 19th century, Puerto Rico was engaged in more 
commerce with the United States than it was with Spain, and the sea route 
between San Juan and New York (as well as other mainland ports) was 
well traveled. In the late 19th century, the movement for independence 
from Spain was being planned in New York City by groups of Puerto 
Rican and Cuban patriots. A dozen years after the U.S. takeover of Puerto 
Rico in 1898, the Bureau of the Census noted 1,513 Puerto Ricans on the 
mainland. 

But large-scale Puerto Rican migration to the United States mainland is 
a post- World War II phenomenon. 
As one observer has noted: 

The Puerto Ricans have come for the most part in the first great 
airborne, migration , of people from abroad; they are decidedly 
newcomers of the aviation age. A Puerto Rican can travel from Sari 
Juan to New York in less time than a New Yorker could travel frOm 
Coney Island to Times Square a century ago. They are the first 
group to come in large numbers from a different cultural/ 
background, but who are, nevertheless, citizens of the United 
States.'' 

In 1940 less than 70,000 Puerto Ricans lived on the U.S. mainland. Ten 
years later, the migrant community had more than quadrupled to 300,000 
persons, apd in the following decade, the population nearly tripled, to 
887,000. By 1970, persons of Puerto Rican birth or parentage living in the 
United States numbered at least 1.4 million, 'and the figure grew to 1.7 
million by 1975. (See Tible4.) 

New York City, the first home for millions of immigrants to this 
country, now became the new home for a massive influx of U.S. citizens 
from other areas: Puerto Ricans from the West Indies and blacks from the 
Southern States. 

Between 1950 and 1970, the population size of New York City remained 
stable at 7.9 million, but the city's racial-ethnic composition changed. In 
those two decades, the Puerto Rican community grew from 3 percent to 
better than 10 percent of the city's population. In turn, the number of 
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Changes in Ethnic Distribution 
of New York City Population 
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blacks and persons of other races (Asian Americans, Native Americans, 
etc.) grew from 10 percent to 23 percent of the population. The city's white 
(non-Puerto Rican) population share dropped from 87 percent to 67 
percent. (See Table 5.) ^ 

The earliest Puerto Rican migrants had settled in the East Harlem 
sector of Manhattan, which came to be known as El Barrio (a Spanish 
word meaning, roughly, "The Neighborhood"). In 1940 about 70 percent 
of New York's 61,000 Pp^rto Ricans lived in Manhattan But the migrants 
soon began to fan out to the city's other four boroughs. By 1970, El Barrio 
was still an important Puerto Rican enclave, but the thrust of movement 
was elsewhere. The Manhattanites comprised only 23 percent of the city's 
81 1,000 Puerto Ricans. By then, the Bronx was the largest Puerto Rican 
borougn (39 percent of the population), followed by Brooklyn (with 33 
percent). The outlying boroughs of Queens and Richmond were the homes 
of 5 percent of the city's Puerto Ricans. (See Table 6.) 

Between I960 and 1970, the Puerto Rican community in Manhattan 
drojpped by 18 percent, to 185,000 persons. In the meantime, the Bronx 
community grew by nearly 70 percent (to 316,000 persons), Brooklyn saw 
an almost 50 percent increase (to 268,000 persons), and the small 
communities in Queens and Richmond (about 40,000 persons combined) 
grew by more than 1 20 percent. (See Table 6.) 

While Puerto Ricans dispersed among the city's five boroughs, they 
were also moving outside of the city. In 1940, New York City was the 
home for nearly 90 percent of the migrants from the island. By 1970, only 
57 percent of the Puerto Ricans lived there.** 

There were substantial Puerto Rican communities in Yonkers, Long 
Island, and further upstate in Buffalo, Rochester, and Newburgh. Across 
the Hudson River, the Puerto Rican population of New Jersey grew to 
1 37,000, more than double the figure of a decade previous. 

Cities such as Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, and Hoboken all had 
Puerto Rican communities of more than 10,000 persons by 1970. In New 
England, large communities evolved in Boston, Bridgeport, and Hartford. 
Moving westward, the migrants established themselves in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland,^Lorain, and Gary. Large communities also developed 
in Miami and Los Angeles. (See Table 7.) By 1970, more than 30 U.S. 
cities had Puerto Rican communities of 5,000 or mpre persons. In some 
smaller towns, Puerto Ricans are now an important sector of the 
population. 

Reasons for Migration: Although economics is almost always a key 
factor in the movement of peoples from their native land, human 
motivation is never that simple or simplistic. Puerto Ricans fled neither 
political nor religious persecution, but life on the island for many young 
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Table 6 

Dispersion of Puerto Ricans 
Among New York City Boroughs 

(expressed in terms of percent of Puerto Hican population) 




Table 7 



Population Trends of Puerto Ricans on 

the U.S. Mainland, by 

Region, State, and City, 1950, 1960, 1970 





1950 


1960 


1970 


UniiaU OlBloS 






1.391 .463 


-Total 




892.513 


Norihssst 


?64 530 


740*813 


lil 26.410 


New York 


252 51 5 


642^622 


878.980 


iNcw Turis ouy 


245 880 


612^574 


817,712 


DUTTaiO 




2,176 


6.090 


nounesicr 




• 1^990 


5^916 


New Jersey 


5,640 


55*351 


136.937 


Newark 


545 


9.698 


27.663 


Jersey City 


655 


7^427 


16^325 


Paterson 




5.123 


12.036 


Hoboken 




5.313 


10.047 


Passaic 






6,853 


Pennsylvania 


3,560 


21.206 


44,947 


Philadelphia 


1.910 


14.424 


26,948 


Connecticut * 


1.305 


15.247 


38.493 


Bridgeport 


590 


5.840 


10.048 


Hartford 






8,631 


Massachusetts 


1.175 


'5.217 


24,561 


Boston 




-995 


7,335 


Regional Balance 


335 


1.170 


2,492 


North Central 


10,675 


67,833 


135.813 


lliinois 


3.570 


36.081 


88.244 


Chicago 


2.555 


32.371 


79.582 


Ohio 


2.115 


13.940 


21.147 


Cleveland 




4.116 


8,104 


Lor'ain 




3.799 


6,031 


Indiana 


1,800 


7.218 


9.457 


Gary 




2,946 


5.228 


Regional Balance 


3.190 


10.594 


16.965 


South 


13.480 


45.876 


69.742 


Florida 


4.040 


19.535 


' 29.588 


'Miami 




6.547 


6.835 


Regional Balance 


9,440 


26,341 


40.154 


West 


12.690 


38.030 


£9.498 


California 


10.295 


28.108 


46.955 


Los Angeles 




i 6,424 


10.116 


San Francisco 






5.037 


Regional Balance 


2.395 


9.922 


12.543 



Note; "Regional Balance" represents the 
balance of the Puerto Rican population in the 
respective regions. 

Source: U.S. Census reports tor 1950. 1%0. 
and 1970. \ 
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adults, particularly in rural areas, may have seemed intolerable. As is the 
case in many parts of the world, rural Puerto Rico offered a static 
environment, with few^ visible avenues for upward social mobility. 

In the years following the Second World War, the urban parts of the 
island began to modernize, offering access to modem homes, automobiles, 
and other lures of rr\odern life. Television and radio (which became 
ubiquitous by the 1950s) tempted rural viewers with scenes of life 
elsewhere. Thousands of Puerto Ricans had served in World War II and 
later in Korea. They came home with tales of their travels throughout the 
world and on the U.S. mainland. In other cases, Puerto Rican rural 
laborers were recruited for seasonal work on U.S. farms and gained a taste 
of mainland life. Air travel between San Juan and New York was quick 
and economical (as recently as the early 1960s the rouridtrip economy 
flight between San Juan and New York was less than $100 and it still 
remains below $200). In many cases, migrants first moved from their rural 
homes to the island's cities, and then continued northward to the U.S. 
mainland." 

The hardships endured by the earliest migrants became less harsh for 
the later arrivals, who found relatives and friends waiting, stores that sold 
familiar vegetables arfd fruits, and even Spanish-language newspapers and 
radio and television programs. Migration nourished itself, to the point 
where some made the 3-hour flight to another world on a whim, or . in 
reaction to some personal setback. If one can sum up motivations, they 
could all be equated with the search for a better life. 

The question of economics was, of course, ever present and probably 
decisive. Wage levels on the U.S. mainland were higher than those in 
Puerto Rico. The opportunities for employment were more numerous and 
more varied. Joseph Monserrat, former director of the Migration Division 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, has observed that: 

The size of the Puerto Rican migration varies closely with job 
opportunities in the United States; i.e., when job opportunities 
increase, migration increases; when job opportunities, decline, - 
migration declines.'* / 

This fact was confirmed in a recent study by a Puerto Rican economist. 
Dr. Rita M. Maldonado. Her study indicated that "Puerto Ricans 
emigrate to the U.S. mainland primarily for economic 
reasons.. .specifically.. .(I) if the job market in the U.S. is relatively better 
than that in Puerto Rico, [and] (2) if the average wage in the U.S. is higher 
relative to that in Puerto Rico....''" Her study also appears to indicate that 
the level of welfare payments and unemployment compensation in the 




United States is not a decisive factor in encouraging Puerto Ricans to 
emigrate." 

r;^^ince the Second World War, there have been three distinct trends in 
Puerto Rican migration, and all three have respc^nded to job opportunities 
on the mainland and the island. 

1. In the 1950s, an average of 41,000 Puerto Ricans migrated to the 
United States each year. The U.S. economy was booming, and job 
recruiters came to the island in search of workers for the sweatshops in the 
needlework industry. During this period, Puerto Rico, unlike the 
mainland, offered few urban jobs, particularly in factories, that could serve 
as a social step upward in comparison to field labor. At the same time, 
thousands of Puerto Rican farmworkers were afilicted by unemployment 
or had seasonal work (such as sugar cane cultivation) that left them idle 
for several months of the year. This was the single biggest decade of Puerto 
Rican migration, as more than 400,000 persons (nearly 20 percent of the 
island's population) moved to the U.S. mainland. 

2. By the 1960s, life had changed in Puerto Rico. While the U.S. 
economy was still vigorous, the island itself had begun to industrialize; 
hundreds of new factories opened, offering jobs and the chance for a life of 
modest comfort in Puerto Rico. Although these opportunities blunted the 
.rriigratory thrust somewhat, the new factories could absorb neither all of 
the young persons entering the labor force nor the farm workers idled by 
the shrinkage of agricultural jobs. During the decade, an average of 20,00C 
persons migrated to the United States each year. 

3. The U.S. economy began to turn sour in the early 1970s. 
Unemployment became widespread. Many factories closed in the New 
York City area. Despite the fact that Puerto Rico, too, was severely lashed 
by the recession of the 1970s (unemployment on the island soared to 19 
percent by 1975), prospects for mainland jobs were so bleak that the 
migration flow was reversed. Since 1970 there has been a consistent trend 
of net return migration to the island each year. This is the first time that 
such a reverse Migration trend has sustained itself over a prolonged period, 
except for the years 193 1 - 1934, when the United States was in the midst 
of the Great Depression.*' (See Table 8.) 

It should be noted at this point that return migratiento Puerto Rico is 
not just a phenomenon of the 1970s. There has always been constant 
return migration to Puerto Rico, but in previous years the number of 
migrants to the U.S. has almost invariably exceeded the number of return 
migrants. In 1965, for example, more than 22,000 persons moved back to 
Puerto Rico. In 1969 - 70, nearly 129,000 persons resumed. AJl of these 
persons had lived on the mainland for at least 6 months, and a third of 
thenri had lived there for more than 6 years. (See Table 9.) 
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Table 8 



Migration Between Puerto RicQ 
and the United States Mainland 



Fiscal 
Year 


Traveled to 
U.S. Mainland 


Traveled to 
Puerto Rico 


nei MigraiiDii 
10 u*o. Mainianu 


1 920 


19,142 


15,003 


4,139 


1 921 


17,137 


17,749 


-612 


1 922 


13*521 


14.154 


-633 


1923 


14,950 


13,194 


1,756 


1 924 


17J77 


14.057 


3,720 


1925 


17^493 


15,356 


2.137 


1926 


22.010 


16.389 


5,621 


1927 


27.355 


18.526 


8,729 


1928 


27,916 


21.772 


6,144 


1929 


25,428 


20,791 


4,637 


1930 


26.010 


20.434 


5.576 


1931 


18,524 


20.462 


-1.938 


1932 


16.224 


18.932 


-2,708 


1933 


15,133 


16,215 


-1 .082 


1934 


13.721 


16.687 


-2.966 


1935 


19,944 


18,927 


1.017 


1936 


24.145 


20.697 


3,448 


1937 


27.311 


22,793 


4,518 


1938 


25,884 


23.522 


2.362 


1939 


26,653 


21.165 


4.488 


1940 


24,932 


23,924 


1;008 


1941 


30,916 


30.416 


500 


1942 


29.480 


28.552 


928 


1943 


19,367 


16,766 


2,601 


1944 


27,586 


19.498 


8,088 


1945 


33.740 


22.737 


11,003 


1946 


70,618 1 


45,997 


24.621 


1947 


136,259 


101,115 


35,144 


1948 


132,523 


104,492 


28,031 


1949 


157.338 


124.252 


33.086 


1950- 


170,727 


136,572 


34.155 


1951 


■ 188.898 


146.978 


41.920 


1952 , 


258,884 


197,226 


' - - 61,658 


1053 


304.910 


230,307 


* - 74.603 



Continued on next page 
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Table 8 



Fiscal 


Traveled to 


Traveled to 


Net Migration 


Year 


U.S. Mainland 


Puerto Rico 


to U.S. Mainland' 


1954 


303.007 


258.798 


44.209 


1955 


315.491 


284,309 


31.182 


1956 


380.950 


319.303 


61.647 


1957 


439.656 


. 391 .372 


48,284 


1958 


467.987 


442.031 


25.956 


1959 


557.701 


520.489 


37,212 


1960 


666.756 


643.014 


23.742 


1961 


681.982 


668.182 


13.800 


1962 


807.549 


796,186 ' 


11.363 


1963 


930.666 


- 925,868 


4,798 


1964 


1.076.403 


1.072,037 


4.366 


1965 


1.265.096 


1.254.338 


10,758 


1966 


1.475,228 


1.445.139 


30;089 


1967 


1.628.909 


1.594.735 


34.174 


1968 


1,858.151 


1,839,470 


18.681 


1969 


2.105.217 


2.112,264 • > 


-7.047 


.1970 


1,495.587 


1,479.447 '* 


16,140 


1971 


1.566,723 


1,605,414 , 


-r38.691 


1972 






^..'■^■-19,462 


1973 


1,780.192 


1,799.071 / 


-18.879 


1974 


1.622,001 


■ 1,630.525 /!--'" 


-8.524 



'■ A minus sign (— ) denoles return migration. 

Note: Figures from 1920 through 1969 are for 
total passenger traffic between Puerto Rico and 
all other destmntjons (U.S. mainland, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, ard foreign nations), but the net migra- 
tion figures accurately relied migratory trends 
between Puerto Rico and the U.S. mainland. 

Source: Data from Commonwealth ol Puerto 
Rico Planning Beard, published by Migration 
Division. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Depart- 
ment of Labor (Nov. 4, 1975). 
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/■ With such constant back-and-forth movement, it is difficult to find a 
"^Puerto Rican adult on the island who has not spent at least some time in 
the United States. Some observers have perceived the two Puerto Rican 
communities (on the island and on the mainland) as two parts of the same 
organism, linked by a highway in the air. By 1970, the combined 
population of Puerto Ricaris on the island and the U.S. mainland was in 
excess of 4. 1 million, with 66 percent residing in Puerto Rico, 20 percent in 
New York City, and 14 percent living elsewhere on the U.S. mainland. 
(See Table 10.) 

According to the Migration Division of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico: 

In addition to the 1.7 million year-round Puerto Rican residents^f 
the U.S. mainland, several thousand migratory workers came each : 
spring and summer, to fill seasonal farm labor shortages in many 
. states along the Eastern seaboard and in the^idwest. Most of these 
workers return to Puerto Rico at the end of the farm season. Since 
the ^lack; season in sugar cane (which is the winter crop in Puerto 
Rico) coincides with the peak of the farm season in the United 
States, this arrangement enables U.S. farmers to obtain rtiuch 
needed manpower; it also enables Puerto Rican agricultural 
workers, who might otherwise be unemployed during the summer 
months, to obtain work. Last year in New Jersey alone, Puerto 
Rican farm workers harvested crii|^v, worth more than $1(X) 
million." 

The focus of this report is not on this migratory farm labor population. 
However, Puerto Rican nriigrant farm workers have problems similar to 
those of Puerto Ricans residing permanently on the mainland. These 
include discrimination, low wages, inadequate housing, arid poor 
educational facilities for their children. 

Who Are the Migrants? According to the 1970 census, mainland Puerto 
Rican women slightly outnumbered men, 707,000 to 685,000." Nearly 93 
percent of the mainland Puerto Ricans were described as "white," while 3 
\ . percent were classified as **Negro,'' and the remaining 2 percent fell into 
the category of **other."" However, the simple black-white racial criteria 
commonly used in the. United States are wholly inadequate when applied^ 
to the multiracial Puerto Rican society. In Puerto Rico, many persons 
describe themselves ^as "trigueno,'* which is neither Negroid nor 
Caucasian by U.iS. standards. This is jUst one example of the type of 
cultural shock encountered by Puerto Rican migrants, who are not 
accustomed to such sharp-edged racial divisions. Puerto ^ican scholar 
Frank Bonilla has observed: 
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Tabte 9 

Return Migration from U.S. Mainland 
to Puerto Rico, 1965-1970^ 




Table 10 ^ 

Combined Populatjons of Puerto Rico 
and Puerto Ricans on the U.S. 
M^nland, 1950, 1960, 1970^ 

5-1 I p100% 

-90 




We live in a society that knows only black and white. Puerto 
Rican complacency and equivocation with respect to race and even 
our more genuine accommodations of racial differences have little 
place here. As we have discovered, here one is black, white, or a 
nonsomething. Still, Puerto Ricans — white or black— have little 
comprehension of the deep racial animosities that divide mainland 
Americans. Many Stc understandably reluctant to become part of a 
fight that is to them ugly and meaningless." c 

More recently, a Puerto Rican professor at Pace University, New York 
City, Clara Rodriguez, stated that: 

[W]ithin .the VS. perspective, Puerto Ricans, racially speaking, 
belong to both groupsl[black and white]; however, ethnically, they 
belong to neither. Thus place"d, Puerto Ricans find themselves 
caught between two polarities and at a dialectical distance from 
^ both. Puerto Ricans are between white and black." 

She noted, *Terhaps the primary point of contrast is that, in Puerto 
Rico, racial identification is subordinate to cultural identification, while in 
the U.S., racial identification, to a large extent, determines cuftural 
identification. Thus, when asked that decisive question, IWho are you?' 
Puerto Ricans of all colors and anifestry answer, Tuerto Rican,* while 
most New Yorkers answer, black, Jewish, or perhaps *of Italian descent.' 
This is not to say that Puerto Ricans feel no racial identification, but rather 
that cultural identification supercedes it^"" - 

No recent studies have been, made of Puerto Ricans at the moment of 
their departure for the U.S. mainland. But between the years 1951 and 
.1961, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico government conducted periodic 
surveys at San Juan International Airport, and came up with the following 
profile of migrants: 

^ •More than half were in the 15 - 24 age group and more than 85 
percent were under age 35. Young children and older persons were very 
much underrepresented. 

•In terms of educational achievement, the migrants were slightly 
above the island average. Three-fourths of them had completed 8^ years or 
less of school. About one-third had attended high school, but those with 
college experience were underrepresented. 

•Most migran". , were unskilled or semiskilled. While many had been 
previously employed, and some had held professional or managerial jobs, 
more than half reported no work experience at all. Farm laborers and 
factory workers represented the two largest groups with job experience.^* 
A recent U.S. Department of Labor report has observed that: 
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Puerto Ricans who migrate are better equipped for finding a job 
on the mainland than their counterparts in the Puerto Rican 
population. They tend to move at the beginning of their work 
careers, age' 15 - 24; and almost half have some previous work 
experience. Their level pf education and skill is at or above the island 
average. Yet they face the competitive labor market of the mainland 
with several handicaps. Most have only a grade school education 
and are unable to speak English. The work experience which they 
have, for example, farm labor, does not qualify them to compete for 
better jobs in urban areas. Even those who come from skilled 
occupations face the prospect that mainland employers will not 
consider their experience transferable. All share the disadvantage of 
newcomers in ability to cope with customs, practices and 
^ institutional arrangements in a new location." 

Age Differences: While the median age for the 209 million people of the 
United States is 28.6 years, the typical Puerto Rican is 9 years younger 
(and 18 years younger than the- typical Cuban migrant to the United 
States). The proportion of Puerto Rican children in the preschool years is 
nearly double the national average (See Table 11.) Only 1.5 percent of 
mainland Puerto Ricans are age 65 or older, compared with 10.1 percent 
of all Americans. There appears to be a tendency for the Puerto Rican 
population to stay relatively young, because mT wy of its older members 
return to the island. Between 1965 and 1^70, fc>r c.^^.Tiple, more than half 
of the return migrants were age 25 and older, and only one-fourth were in 
the age 15-24 bracket (whereas about half of the migrants to the 
mainland are age 1 5 - 24). 

Lanj^T»-'ge: More i an 83 percent of mainland Puerto Ricans report that 
Spanish is their "mother tongue, compared with 72 percent of Mexican 
Americans and 95 percent of Cuban Americans." As for "language 
usually spoken in the home," only 27 percent of the Puerto Ricans 
reported that it was English. More than 72 percent usually spoke Spanish 
at home, compared with 47 percent of the Mexican Americans and 87 
percent of the Cuban Americans.^* 

However, younger mainland Puerto Ricans demonstrate far more 
facility in English. While less than 60 percent of the mainland Puerto 
Ricans age 25 and over report thai they are able to read and write English, 
more than 80 percent of those in the age 10 - 24 bracket can do so. Males 
/ tend to bermore able to read and write English, perhaps because their 
occupations thrust them into English-speaking environments (see Table 
12). 

Family Characteristics: Puerto Ricans have younger, larger families 
than the U.S. average. More than three-fourths of the Puerto Rican 
families have children under age 18, compared with slightly more than 
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Table 11 



Population by Age, March 1975 





Total 


Mexican 


Puerto 






U.S. Pop. 


American 


Rican 


Cuban 


Total (thousands) 


209.572 


6,690 


1,671 


743 


Percent 


100.00 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 5 years 


7.7 


13.7 


13.0 


4.6 


5 to 9 years 


8.3 


12.5 


13.0 


6.5 


10 to 17 years 


15.7 


19.5 


20.7 


16.7 


18 to 20 years 


5.7 


6.6 


6.2 


4.0 


21 to 24 years 


6.9 


7.8 


5.8 


5.4 


25 to 34 years 


14.4 


13.8 


15.9 


9.3 


35 to 44 years 


10.8 


10.7 


12.8 


15.6 


**5 to 54 years 


11.3 


8.1 


7.0 


18.6 


55 to 64 years 


9.3 ■ 


3.8 


4.1 


10.7 


65 years and ovec. 


10.1 


3.3 


1.5 


8.6 


18 years and over 


68.3 


54.3 


53.3 


72.2 


21 years and over 


62.6 


47.7 


47.1 


68.2 


Median age (years) 


28.6 


19.8 


19.4 


37.3 



Source: U.S.. Bureau of the Census. Persons 
ot Spanish Origin in tt:e United States: March 
1975. Series P-20. No. 283. August 19 '5. Table 2. 
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Table 12 



Reporting Ability to Read and Write English, Total U.S. 
Population, Mainland Puerto Ricans, and All Persons of 
Spanish Origin, 1969 



Total 
X\ U.S. 
Pop. 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Total 
Spanish 
Origin 


95.0 


69.4 ' 


80,2 


96.8 


80.6 


91,1 


94.2 


59.7 


71.9 


95.3 


72.9 


82.8 


96.7 


82.3 


91.7 


94.6 


65,1 


75.9 


94.8 


66.1 


77.9 


96.9 


79,1 


90.6 


93.9 


55.6 


68,1 



Percent, age 10 and over 
age 10 to 24 
age 25 and over 

Percent males, age 10 

and over 

males, age 10 to 24 
males, age 25 and over 

Percent females, age 10 

and over 

females, age 10 to 24 
females, age 25 and over 



Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Persons 
of Spanish Origin m the United States. November 
J969. Series P-20. No, 213. February 1971. 
Table 1 7, 
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Table 13 



Family Characteristics of Total U.S. Population, 
Mainland Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, 1972 





Total as. 


Puerto 


Mexican 




Population 


Ricans 


Americans 


Families (in thousands) 


53,296 


363 


1,100 


Percent with own children 






77.0 


under age 18 


55.2 


75.8 


Average number of own 








children under age 18 




1.97 


2.11 


per family 


1.22 


Percent families with: 








1 own child 


18.9 


19.2 


19.8 


2 own children 


17.6 


22.7 


21.3 


3 own children 


10.2 


13.9 


12.5 


4 own children 


4.9 


10.1 


10.7 


5 own children 


2.1 


4.8 


6.9 


6 or more own children 


1.6 


5.0 


5.9 


Percent families headed by 








a womaf: (one-parent families) 


11.6 


28.9 


,14.1 



Source; U.S.. Bufeaii of the Census, Persons 
of Spaniah Crigin. '-"..rzh 1972, Series P-20, 
No. 238. July 1972. 
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half of all U.S. families. Nearly 10 percent of the Puerto Rican families 
have 5 or more children, compared with under 4 percent of all U.S. 
families. Also, while 1 1 percent of U.S. families are headed by a woman 
(one-parent families), this was the case for nearly 30 percent of Puerto 
Rican families." (See Table 13.) 

MAINLAND-BORN PUERTO RICANS 

While the mainland Puerto Rican population has grown rapidly in 
recent years,. its composition has undergone radical change. In 1950, only 
about one-fOurth of ihe 300»000 mainland Puerto Ricans had been bom 
there^ But by 1970, the U.S.-bom had multiplied to 646,000, compared 
with 783,000 island-bom migrants. In a decade, they had grown by 111 
percent, compared to only 31 percent for their island-bom parents. (See 
Table 14.) 

The two groups (U.S.-bom and island-bom) can, at this point in history, 
already be perceived as quite difl'erent. The median age for migrants from 
the island is 30 years, which approximates the median for all Americans. 
But the median age for U.S.-bom Puerto Ricans is only 9.3 years. 

While only 25,000 of the migrants are under age 5, more than 1 63,000 of 
the U.S.-bom are in this preschool category. While more than 650,000 of 
the migrants are over age 18, only 106,000 of the U.S.-bom are over age 
18. (See Table 15.) 

The importance of these figures should not be overlooked. The typical 
Puerto Rican adult on the mainland was bom in Puerto Rico. The great 
bulk of the U.S.-bom are still of preschool or elementary school age, and 
have yet to make their impact upon the community. 

Some trends, however, can already be ascertained. Relatively few U5.- 
born Puerto Ricans are of m'arrying age, but they display a much faster 
rate of cultural mobility in comparison with their island-bom parents. For 
example, while more than 80 percent of the married migrants have Puerto 
Rican spouses, only slightly more than 50 percent of the married U.S.- 
bom have married within their ethnic group. (See Table 16.) 

The U.S.-born Puerto: Ricans^^eem to be conforming to many of the 
characteristics of American families. For example, the number of children 
per 1,000 American women age 25 to 34 is 2,374. Among migrant Puerto 
Rican women, the number is 2,812 children. For U.S.-bom Puerto Rican 
women, the number is 2,272, which is below the national average. The 
same holds true for women in the age 35 -44 bracket. (See Table 17.) 

Cultural adaptation is often a sign of upward socio-economic mobility, 
and these trends offer some cause for optimism. This does not mean that 
second-generation Puerto Ricans are not confronted with problems 
similar to those of their island-bom parents. Even though their 
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Table 14 




Table 15 



Age of Mainland Puerto Ricans, 
by Birthplace, 1970 



Age 



Born in 
Puerto Rico 



Born in 
U.S. 



Under 5 years 
S to 9 years 
10 to 14 years 
15 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years 
30 to 34 years 
35 to 39 years 
40 to 44 years 
45 to 49 years 
50 to 54 years 
55 to 59 vea>s 
60 to 64 veers 
65 to 69 yfizr-i 
70 to 74 years 
75 to 79 years 
80 to 84 years 
85 years and older 

Totals 
Median age (years) 
Persons under age 18 
Persons age 18 and over 
Persons age 65 ana over 



25,535 
42,767 
51,967 
72,1 7t 
108,191 
103,642 
92,505 
79,797 
64,568 
51,455 
37,007 
28,625 
20,306 
13,575 
8,190 
4,870 
2,602 
2,314 

810,087 
30.0 
159,900 
650,187 
31,551 



163,038 
147,622 
117,326 
66,447 
28,940 
15,797 
11,289 
11,066 
7,779 
4,410 
2,368 
1,8C8 
1.287 
981 
394 
320 
186 
321 
581,376 
9.3 
474.496 
106,880 
2,202 



Source: U.S.. Bureau of the Census, 1970 
Census of Population_Puef/o Ricans in the 
United States, PC(2)-TE, June 1973. Table 2, 
pp. 4-5. 
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Table 16 



Ethnic Intermarriage of Puerto Ricans in the United 
States, 1970 
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Table 17 

Number of Children Bom to all U.S. Women 
and to Mainland Puerto Rican Women, 1970 




Alt U.S. 
Women 

Born in 
Puerto Rico 

Born on 

U.S. mainland 















> * 




s s 


ti 




|| 


COS 
® • ^ 


c o 


• 7 

A OCX 


c o 




c o 


5 ^ <& 


Child 
1.000 


Womi 
marri 
agof 


Child 
1.000 


Wom 
marri 


Child 
1,000 



Sources: U.S., 
Bureau of the 
Census. 197G 
Census of Popula- 
tion. United States 
Summary, PC(1)- 
CI. Table 76: 
Puerto Hicans in 
the United States, 
PC(2)-1EtTabt8 4. 
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socioeconomic characteristics appear to be higher, when compared to 
those characteristics of the total U.S. population, even second-generation 
Puerto Ricans lag behind significantly. But we should not lose sight of the 
fact,that the U.S.-bom portion of the Puerto Rican mainland community 
is stiU extremely young. Most of the adults, responsible for family support 
iji this crisis-ridden economy, are migrants from Puerto Rico, 
handicapped by language and a shrinking job market. They have 
immediate problems which must be addressed now, if their U.S.-bom 
>children (who hold such great promise for the future) are not to be 
irremediably scarred by poverty. One of these major problem areas C*Jobs 
and Income") is discussed in the following chapter. 
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Notes to Chapter One 

1. Puerto Rico lies 1.600 miles southeast of New YorU City, a 3-1/2 hour trip via jet 
plane. 

2. See Bibliography for Selection of bocks that offer socioeconomic and historical 
background data on Puerto Rico. 

3. At the time, only Puerto Ri6o and Cuba remained of Spain's once vast empire in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the Cubans were engaged in a bloody, protracted war for 
independence. 

4. **Art. Hand Art. IV, Treaty of Paris, 30Stat. 1754(18^9). 

5! 48 U.S.C. § IZietseq. (1970) originally enacted as Act of Apr. 12, 1900. 31 Stat. 77). 
• 6. 48U.S.C.§731erstf9. (1970) (originally enacted as Act ofMar. 2, 1917, 39 Stat. 951). 

7. The Insular Cases: De Lima v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 1 (1901); Downes v. Bidwell. 182 
- U.S. 244 (1901); Dooley v. United States, 182 U.S. 222 (1901); and Armstrong v. United 

States, 182 U.S. 243<1901). 

8. 48U.S.C. §§ 731 (b)-(e)(1970)(originally enacted as Act of July 3. 1950, 64 Stat. 319). 

9. ' Ad Hoc Advisory Group on Puerto Rico, Compact of Permanent Union Between 
Puerto Rico and the United States {Siin Juan, P.R.:GSA, 1975). House Resolution 1 1200 was 
introduced in the U.S. House of Representatives by Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico Jaime Benitez in December 1975, for the purpose of codifyingrthis compact. Hearings 
were held in February 1 976. 

10 Puerto Rico's political and socioeconomic tensions are very complex and cannot be 
. adequately summarized in this volume, which focuses upon the U.S. mainland Puerto Rican 
community. The reader is advised to consult books listed in the Bibliography for background 
on Puerto Rico itself. 

11. See Table 3. 

12. New York Times, May ^,m\, 

\ 

13. U.S. census data cited in Kal Wagenheir*., Survey of Puerto Ricans on the U.S 
Mainland in the 1970s (New York: Praeger, 1975), Table 1, p. 71. 

14. Robert Ernst, Immigrant life in New York City, 1825 - 1863 (New York: King's 
Crown Press, 1949). 

15. Joseph Fitzpatrick, Puerto Rican Americans: The Meaning of Migration to the 
Mainland {?rcntice^Ha\l 1971), p. 2. Passage by ship between San Juan and New York City 
was another importani means of transportation, especially in the early years. 

16. 1960 U.S! Census. Puerto Ricans in the United States, Table A, p. viii; and 1970 U.S. 
Census, Persons of Spanish Ancestry in the United States, Table I, p. 1. 

17. ' The strong lure of city life is reflected in 1970 figures showing that 1,358.987 
mainland Puerto Ricans lived in urban areas, compared with only 32,000 in U.S. rural areas. 
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U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Puerto Ricans in the United States, 
PC(2)-lE,Table2,p.4. 

18. • Joseph Monserrat, "Puerto Rican Migration: The Impact on Future Relations," 
Howard Law Journal {FaW 1968). 

19. Rita Maldonado, "Determinants of Puerto Rico-Unilcd States Migration, 1947 to 
1973," (Manuscript, 1975), p 143. This study was supported by a grant from the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. The jiudy does not necessarily reflect the views of 
theEEOC. 

2P. Ibid. 

21. The phenomenon of return migration in the 1970s is perhaps the best answer to 
uninformed allegations that many Puerto Ricans migrate to the mainland to collect welfare, 
since these payments are more^enerous on the mainland than they are in Puerto Rico. 

22. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Migration Division, Puerto 
Ricans in^ the United States ( Pam ph let , 1 97 5 ) ( u n paged). \ . 

23. 1 970 U . S. Census', Puerto Ricans in the United States. Table 1 , p. 1 . 

24. Ibid. 

25. Aspira, Inc., Memos Trabajado Bien* a report on the first National Conference of 
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Chapter Two 

Jobs and Income 



THE CURRENT JOBS AND INCOME CRISIS 

A March 1975 survey by the Census Bureau (of i neon. ' o :^ 

year) revealed that Hispanic families in the UniteG ^'i^* 
substantially poorer than the total population of the country, and that 
Puerto Rican families were the poorest among all Hispanics. 

While median family income for the 55 million families in the United 
States was $12,836, this nation's 2.5 million ^Hispanic families had a 
median income of only $9,5 59. 

But even this low amount masked significant disparities within the 
Hispanic population: 

•The 1.4 million families headed by persons of Mexican ongin had a 
median income of $9,498. 

• The 644,000 Cuban and other Latin American families had a median 
income of $11,410. 

^ Lowest of all was the median income for Puerto Rican families— only 
$7,629. (See Table 18.) 

The same survey showed that 24.2 million American families (11.6 
percent of all families in the nation) lived in poverty. The proportion of 
poverty among Hispanic families was double the national average, but 
here again great differences exist among the Hispanic groups. While 14 
percent of Cuban families and 24 percent of Mexican families were poor, 
nearly one-third (32.6 percent) of mainland Puerto Rican families were 
mired in poverty. (See Table 19.) 

In New York City, for example; 85 percent of the city's 1 million Puerto 
Ricans live in low-income neighborhoods of the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Manhattan. Some of these areas include the worst slums in the nation. 

A Puerto Rican government official in New York stated that many 
Puerto Rican families in the South/Bronx and the lower East Side were: 

living with their children in areas that resemble the ruins of postwar 
Europe, but without the hopes of a domestic Marshall Plan. 

Recently emerging local Puerto Rican leadership has advocated self- 
help and economic development as the solution to the problems of the 
South Bronx. Councilman Ramon Velez (representing the South Bronx) 
has written: ^ 
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Family Income in 1974 
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Table 19 



Low Income Status in 1974 
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How much healthier it is for the giver to use his money to create jobs 
which will put the recipient "in the way of business, so that he may 
earn an honest livelihood....*' 

The community, the Government and the private sector are working 
together in the South Bronx to achieve this goal. Although much has 
been done, much more has not even been started. In this period of 
economic depression, any and all efforts to induce industry to stay 
here, convince new industry to move here, and to start new 
commercial ventures can only - have a healthy effect/ on this 
. community.^ 

Furthermore, despite the "War on Poverty** of the 1960s, and despite 
Federal and State equal opportunity laws, Puerto Rican families are falling 
behind the national income average, as illustrated by the median family 
income figures shown in Table 20. 

Puerto Rican family earnings were 7 1 percent of the national average in 
1959. But, in subsequent years, while they have continued to increase iheir 
incomes, they have fallen progressively behind. In 1974 Puerto Rican 
family earnings were only 59 percent of the national average. In relative 
terms, Puerto Ricans are worse off than they were in 1959, before the 
Federal Government declared a "War on Poverty.** 

This slippage or deterioration may be partly due to the nationwide 
recession, which has hit minority groups with extra severity. The 
percentage of Puerto Rican families living in poverty has climbed from 29 
percent (in 1970) to nearly 33 percent (1974).^ 

But the recession cannot be the sole cause since the slippage was evident 
as early as 1969 — before the recession began. One meaningful index of 
.economic well-being is the number of persons per family with earned 
irfcemes. Figures for-1959 and-1^69*sh"0wn tn~Table 21 illustfate"drastic : 
slippage for Puerto Rican families. , 

Although Puerto Rican family income in 1959' was well below the 
national average, the profile of the typical Puerto Rican family coincided 
closely with the typical U.S. family. Less than 10 percent of the Puerto 
Rican families had no income earners, nearly half had at least one earner, 
and more than 43 percent had two earners or more. But, 10 years later, the 
situation had changed- nearly one-fifth of the Puerto Rican families had no 
income earners (more than twice the national average), and only 35 
percent had two or more earners (compared with mbrethan 50 percent for 
the total U.S. population). 

Sources of Income: The deteriorating economic position of mainland 
Puerto Ricans can be better understood when one compares its sources of 
income with those of the total United States population. According to the 
1970 census, more than 15 percent of U.S. families received income from 
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self-employment (independent businesses), compared with le^ than 4 
percent of the Puerto Rican families. While about 5 percent of all U.S. 
families depended to some extent upon public assistance or public wel are 
income, this was the case for 24.5 percent of the Puerto Rican families^ 
The 1970 Census showed that 79,863 Puerto Rican families received 
approximately $188.9 million in public assistance or welfare payments. 
Despite this gloomy picture of high welfare dependence, it should be 
noted, however, that the majority of the Puerto Rican families (more than 
250,000) were self-supporting and had earnings of nearly $2 billion. (See 

Table 22.) • , ^ 

True Unemployment Figures: Unemployment among mainland Puerto 
Ricans is'higher than the national average, but the official figure does not 
reflect the true extent of unemployment. In 1972, for example, the Bureau 
of the Census reported that 6 percent of all U.S. males were jobless, 
compared with 8.8 percent of Puerto Rican males. Among women, the 
national figure was 6.6 percent, compared with 17.6 percent of Puerto 
Rican women. . 

However, official unemployment figures are based on that percentage of 
the labor force which is jobless. The labor force figure used by the Census 
Bureau includes only adult persons who are either employed or actively 
seeking employment. This definition does not take into account a large, 
growing number of persons who have stopped looking for work because 
they have lost hope of finding it. ; .. 

For example, while 86 percent of all U.S. adult males are part of the 
labor force (working or actively seeking work), only about 76 percent of of 
Puerto Rican males are so defined. While nearly 50 percent of all U.S. 
women are in the labor force, only 32 percent of Puerto Rican women are 

-inthe labor force. (See Table 23.) ^ - 

These estimates follow with an earlier report by the U.S. Department t 
Labor (1966) which stated: 

- increasingly it is clear that the unemployment rate which counts 
those Sployed in the sense that they are active^ looking for 
work and unable to find it gives only a relatively superficial mA^x of 
The degree of labor market maladjustment tfiat exists in a 
community. The subemployment rate also includes those workmg 
only part-time when they are trying to get full-time work; those 
heads of households under 65 years oT age who earn less than $60 per 
week working full-time; and those individuals under 65 who are not 
heads of houleholds and earn less than $56 per week in a full-time 
job- half the number of "nonparticipants" in the male 20 - 64 age 
group; and an estimate of the male "undercount" group, which is of 
very real concern in ghetto areas. 
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Table 20 

Median Family Income 
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Family Members Eaming Money, 1959 and 1969 
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Sources of Family Income 

Puerto Rican and Total Population: United States, 1970 



Number and 
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by Sources of Income, 
and Average (Mean) at 
Each Level, 1970' 
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When these four components are added to the traditional 
unemployment rates, the dihiensions of the problem begin to take 
shape We find that the subemployment rate for Puerto Ricans in 
slum areas in New York is 311 percent contrast with the 10 
percent (olTicial) unemployment rate. Indctfl, in the areas of Puerto 
Rican concentration— East Harlem— it rises to 37 percent. In other 
words, for every oOicially counted unemployed Puerto Rican 
worker, there are at least two others who have a very real problem in 
terms of labor force maladjustment.' [Emphasis added] 

Occupation : Puerto Rican workers are heavily concentrated in low- 
skilled, blue-collar jobs. Furthermore, many Puerto Rican workers are 
employed in declining areas of New York's light industry (labor intensive) 
and are subject to layoffs or seasonal employment. 

Nationwide, in 1970 more than 33 percent of Puerto Rican male 
workers and 39 percent of the women were operatives, which includes 
factory workers, dressmakers, and seamstresses. The second major 
category for males is services, which includes restaurant and cusjodial 
workers. For women, the second largest group is involved in clerical work. 
(See Table 24.) 

Viewed by industry, in I960 about 55 percent of Puerto Rican workers 
were employed in manufacturing, but this share dropped to 41 percent in 
1970. The decline coincides with a drastic loss of jobs in New York City's 
apparel industry. (See Table 25.) 

' When compared with the total U.S. population, it is also clear that 
Puerto Ricans are underrepresented in high-skill, white-collrr work- Even 
in the "better" occupations, Puerto Ricans are grbuped near the bottom of 
the earning scale. Those in professional and technical work are primarily 
technicians. Puerto Rican managers and administrators are mostly in 
wholesale and retail trade, rather than in manufacturing or with large 
corporate organizations. Among persons in sales, Puerto Ricans are 

' mostly retail clerks rather than insurance or real estate agents. In the 
clerical field, they are usually clerks, typists, and machine operators rather 
than secretaries.* 

In New Jersey, it has been estimated that 68 percent of employed Puerto 
Ricans hold low-paying jobs.' In Newark, according to the 1970 Census, 
63 percent of the Puerto Rican workers were operatives and laborers.' 

In New Haven, Connecticut, Puerto Ricans are "grossly 
underemployed, and usually limited to low level, unskilled jobs with little 
hope for advancement."' More than 78 percent of Puerto Ricans and other 
'Hispanics in the city were in semiskilled or unskilled jobs, and in nearby 
Bridgeport, unemployment among Hispanics reached 30 to 40 percent in 
1974, compared with 8.8 percent for all residents of the area.*"* 
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Table 23 

Official and Adjusted Unemplopent for Totai U.S. Population and 
Puerto Ricans in the United Stau?':. Man;li 19/2 ' 
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Table 24 



Occupations of Employed Puerto Ricans, Age 14 and Over, 
by Sex, for the United States, 1950, 1960, and 1970 
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Table 25 



Employment by Industry of Employed Puerto Ricans 
Age 14 and Over, Compared with Total PopiJlation: 
United States, 1960 arid 1970' 
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In Massachusetts, too, **the jobs of Puerto Ricans are those of the 
dishwasher, delivery man, factory worker, and laundry worker."" Some 
75 percent of the State's Puerto Rican workers have service jobs or are 
laborers or operatives. Few are in the building and construction trades, in 
heavy iodustrial work, or in civil service positions.'' In Boston more than 
49 percent of the Puerto Rican families have incomes below the poverty 
level, compared with 16 percent of all families in the city." 

The picture is not uniformly bleak. A survey of 23 different cities in 
New Jersey, for example, showed widely varying levels of income for 
Puerto Rican families in these communities, ranging from a median family 
income of $3,266 in Atlantic City to $8,68o for families in Plainfield, But 
the higher incomes occur in smaller towns or suburban areas, with 
relatively small Puerto Rican populations that have been upwardly 
mobile.'^ 

Some Puerto Rican families have moved up the socioeconoixiic ladder. 
Between 1960 and 1970, for example, the number of Puerto Rican:^ in 
professional, technical, managerial, and administrative jobs more than 
doubled, from 15,869 to 34,016.'' And the number of Puerto Rican 
families with income over $15,000 per year increased from less than I 
percent to more than 6 percent, * 

But these gains are modest when viewed in the larger context. Dunng 
the same period, the percentage of all families with income of $15,000 or 
more per year increased from 4.6 percent to 20.6 percent." And, while in 
1950 about 10.7 percent of Puerto Rican male workers held professional, 
technical, managerial, or administrative jobs, this figure declined to 8.9 
percent by 1970 due to a continued influx of unskilled or semiskilled 
persons from Puerto Rico. (See Table 24.) 

Thus, the overall job picture for Puerto Ricans remiins bleak, in either 
absolute or relative terms. 

Factors Affecting Unemployment and Low Income: About 28 percent 
of Puerto Rican families are headed by a single parent, a woman. 
However, among Puerto Rican families living in poverty, nearly 60 
percent are headed by a female single parent.'" This has been largely the 
result of the combined effects of the dual discrimination of race and sex. 

Families headed by a woman tend to earn far less than those headed by a 
man. In 1975, for example, median income for male-headed families in the 
United States was $12,965, compared with only $5,797" for families 
headed by a woman.'" Women tend to be concentrated in low-status,.low- 
paying jobs, and thus earn less ^vhen they are working; they also are less 
likely to be employed or actively^eekinpjobs. 

Able-bodied adults who do not participate in the labor force (by either 
' being employed or actively seeking work) are known ks "discouraged 
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workers." Figures cited earlier in this chapter show that there are many 
discouraged workers amoijg Puerto Rican women. 
. The low labor force participation rate among Puerto Rican women is 
especially crippling to Puerto Rican family income. The need to care for 
young children and the lack of child care facilities are factors which inhibit 
the participation of Puerto Rican women in the labor force." Among 
women with no children under age 18, the participation rate is 41 percjcnt 
for whites, 43 percent for blacks, and 40 percent for Puerto Ricans. 
However, when children age 6 to 17 are present in the family, only 30 
percent of the Puerto Rican women are in the labor force, compared with 
49 percent of white womert and 59 percent of black v»^en." 

The presence of young children is not the only reason for low 
employment. Both Puerto Rican men and women are often handicapped 
by language problems and a lack of marketable skills. For Puerto Rican 
women, sex discrimination is an added factor. Racial and ethnic 
discrimination, also difficult to document," certainly are factors in many .^ 
cases. Another factor worth examining is the job market itself. In 1960 the 
labor force participation rate for mainland Puerto Rican men and women 
was higher rhan it is today. At that time, 79 percent of Puerto Ricani men 
were in the labor force (compared with 76 percent today) and 36 percent of 
the women (compared with 26 percent today). Since mainland Puerto 
Ricans today are more literate and more skilled than in 1960, one can only 
conclude that the job market is far .worse. . ^ 

The Job Market: In a survey of America's 15 largest metropolitan 
areas, it was found that between I960 and 1970 the suburbs gained more 
than 3 million jobs (up 44 percent) while central cities^fwhere most Puerto 
Ricans reside) lost 836>000 jobs (down 7 percent)." New York City during 
that decade lost 339,000 jobs, and continued to lose jobs during the early 
part of the 1970r. Between 1969 and 1974, for example, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor estimated* that New- 
York City lojst 31*6,000 jobs, including 194,000 jobs in manufacturing (the 
greatest single source of employment for Puerto Ricans)." 

Why Ne>^ York City has lost, so many jobs was the topic of analysis 
recently: ' \ ' 

The causes of the [city's] decline are many and complex. Among 
them are wage rates higher than those that prevail elsewhere in the 
country, high energy, rent and land cait, traJffic congestion that 
forces up transportation costs, a lack of modern factory space> high 
taxes, technological change, the competition of newer caters of 
economic concentration in the Southwest and the West, the 
refocusing of American economic and social life in the suburbs,^* 
[Emphasis added] 
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"Refocusing" of American life in the suburbs, is, to some extent, a 
euphemism for the flight of middle-class whites from the cities, which are 
becoming traps for racial and ethnic minorities. Years ago, the central city 
was society's vital core and the source of employment for newly arrived 
immigrants. Today, it has become a decaying shell, as choice job 
opportunities move to suburban ar^'Jis, out of reach of Puerto Ricans, 
many of whom can afford neither housing in the suburbs nor automobiles 
to commute to factories and offices there. 

Language as a Barrier: The problems of the Hispanic population may be 
seen as those of the urban poor in general, but, says one report, "severe 
language.. .barriers faced by the Spanish-speaking usually result in the 
relegation of this second minority to the lowest socioeconomic position on 
the ladder of poverty."" 

' Limited ability to speak and understand English severely handicaps 
Puerto Rican mobility in the job market. Many Puerto Ricans rely upon 
informal channels of communication, rather than radio, television, or 
newspapers. For example, 60 percent of Spanish-origin workers inter- 
viewed in Worcester, Massachusetts, found their jobs through friends or 
relatives, or **just heard about it." Only 3 percent responded to newspaper 
advertisements, and only 9 percent were aided by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security." 

Once contact is established with a job source, "inability to speak English 
eliminates or greatly hampers job opportunities.... Most employment 
sources do not have applications in Spanish. ..[or] Spanish-speaking 
personnel."'* 

Most training programs which might prepare Puerto Ricans for better 
jobs are offered only in English. Inability to master English makes it 
"much more difficult ... to assimilate training," and "lack (5|f control of 
basic English is very often interpreted as a mark of inferior intelligence."" 

Once on the job, a Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican finds that "it is often 
difficult to communicate with his supervisor or other employees," which 
"often jeads to an early dismissal."^' 

Upon leaving jobs, Puerto Ricans may miss out on services to which 
they are entitled. A New York City administrator told Commission staff 
that Puerto Ricans may be rejected for unemployment insurance benefits, 
for dxample, because applications are in English and they may not 
undf rstand what information is being requested." 

Lack of English hurts not only unskilled or sem^iskiilcd Puerto Ricans, 
but also "hampers and cripples the career progress of thousands of 
Spanish-speaking men and women, doctors and dentists, as well as 
laborers and clerks."" Of those interviewed in the Worcester study, for 
example, 28 percent felt they possessed skills which they were not able to 
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utilize in their present occupations. Comparing occupations held prior to 
coming to the United States with their present jobs, 14 percent of the 
employed formerly held professional business or white-coPar positi.^^i, 
. while only 6 percent preseiitly hold such positions/^ 

In S^ringfie^ld, Massachusetts, 34 of the people questioned had been 
skilled workers in the service industry, but only 2 currently held such jobs. 
Fifteen people had been trained for semiskilled jobs in the service industry, 
but only 3 held such jobs.^' The Worcester study concluded that the "rate 
of downward mobility for those formerly in any type of positioi) requiring 
additional education* training, experience or skill has been 72 percent."^* 

The majority of those Puerto Ricans who suffered this downward 
mobility spoke only limited English. Language, hpweyer, was not the only 
barrier. Puerto Ricans report that professional degrees or licenses in 
Puerto Rico, such as those of teachers and nurses, are often hot accepted 
on the mainland. According to the New York State Commission of 
Education, "Present certification procedures in New York City tend to 
eliminate qualified iPuerto Rican educators."^^ j 

The end result of these problems caused by lack of English is pressure 
towards cultural isolation, which further impedes access to jobs and other 
vital services. The Worcester study observed that low proficiency in 
.. English: 

...may operate as a circular mechanism, causing oilier problems to 
feed upon themselves.... If a Latin cannot speak English very well, 
he may prefer a job in which he can work wi'th other Spanish- 
speaking residents, and housing near others speaking his native 
tongue. This, in turn, prevents him from learning English rapidly, 
which perpetuates his difficulty in locating better jobs, housing or 
other opportunities.'^" 

A special report (issued February 1976) of a conference held by the 
•National Commission for Manpower Policy on emplpymcMit problems of 
low income groups noted that: "At all levels of governjnent, there has been 
inadequate attention to the critical handicap that Spanish-speaking people 
face because of their language barrier. There is a ne^d to recognize that 
without a working knowledge of English, a person's ability to gel and hold 
a job, more particularly a good job, is very slim."^' ; 

Lack of Work Experience: Many Puerto Ricans arrive on the mainland 
with with little or no work experience. In New York,^ according to one 
study, **unlike previous immigrant groups, the majority c\f (Puerto Rican) 
migrants reported no work experience."^*' \ 

In^another survey of 500 Puerto Rican families on New York's lower 
East Side, 55 percent of the 208 mothers interviewed had never been 
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employedX Only 12 percent of this group considered themselves 
employable.^l^vo-thirds of the mothers who were working, or had been 
employed, liste^ themselves as factory workers. One of seven was in the 
service industry/None had jobs at the managerial or professional level/* 

Of the 1 18 fathers present in the households, 92 percent were employed. 
Two-thirds held jobs in factories or in the service* industry. Except for 
eight former farm laborers, all held the same type of jobs as in Puerto Rico. 
Only 20 percent of the men had ever received job training on the 
mainland.*^ 

Without useful job experience or training, entry into better occupations 
is difficult. Automation and rising demands for skilled labor have 
^'seriously narrowed*' the avenues for upward mobility for Puerto Ricans, 
according to one study: 

The Puerto Rican arriving in the city in recent years has not been 
able to sell his muscle and motivation as had previous groups of 
newcomers, such as the Irish and Italians.... The new migrant is 
faced with a paucity of jobs, and those available do not require what 
he has to offer. He finds that there is only a market for skilled pro- 
fessional and white collar workers, who seem to have exclusive 
priority to all the things he desires...." 

Transportation: Lack of transportation between home and job is yet 
another factor. In recent years, new job opportunities, except for those in 
the service sector, have tended to occur "at a considerable reverse 
commuting distance from those central-city residents most in need of 
them, while public transit systems are not always equipped to meet the 
rising demand for reverse commuting facilities.'*** 

This "geographical mismatch** of jobs and willing workers is aggravated 
by the fact that few inner-city residents can afford housing in the suburbs. 
Furthermore, few inner-city residents even learn about suburban jobs.** 

Even if an inner-city Puerto Rican learns of a suburban job and is 
qualified for it, lack of transportation may pose a barrier to employment.** 

In Chicago, for example, public transportation does not extend beyond 
the city*s borders. In late 1974, with layoffs increasing at such Chicago 
companies as Zenith, Western Electric, and Admiral, the first question 
asked Puerto Rican job applicants had become, "Do you have a car?*'*' 

In Boston "virtually no public transportation'* existed between 
Hispanic neighborhoods and new job sites puiside the city. High suburban 
rents and discrimination were barriers to moving closer to these job sites.** 

For those Puerto Ricans working in Boston, other problems related to 
public transportation arise: 
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As the **second minority," Puerto Ricans often take employment in 
factories and frequently work evening or night shifts. Public 
transportation systems may not run to the job center and even when 
they do, must stop operating shortly after midnight. For the Latin 
who speaks little English.. .the process of reading time schedules and 
route signs and asking questions of English-speaking bystanders 
poses an almost insurmountable problem, 

Discrimination: Even after taking into account these factors (language, 
lack of skills, transportation, etc.), the evidence is compelling that racial, 
ethnic, and sex discrimination are barriers to job opportunities for Puerto 
Ricans. 

In 1970 all American adults with .a high school diploma earned a 
median income of $9,091, while Hispanic adults with similar diploma 
earned only $7,980. Among all Americans with 1 or more years of college, 
median income was $11,887, compared with only $9,114 for Hispanics 
with 1 year of college or more. A Federal Government study has 
concluded that *These income differentials undoubtedly reflect to some 
degree the discrimination in hiring and promotion which confronts 
Spanish-speaking workers.**" What is true for Hispanics in general is even 
more pronounced for Puerto Ricans, who are the most disadvantaged 
Hispanic group. 

As this Commission has noted, employment discrimination is not only 
**the result of isolated instances of bigotry but of seemingly neutral 
practices such as word-of-mouth recruitment systems and employment 
tests, which have had a far more adverse impact on minority groups and 
women."*' 

Institutional discrimination occurs in the personnel operations of both 
the public and private sectors. In 1963, for example, Puerto Ricans were 9 
percent of New York City's population, but held less than 3 percent of the 
city government's 177,000 jobs." By 1971, more than 10 percent of the 
city's population was Puerto Rican. They held only 6 percent of the 
300,000 jobs in city government, and had far less access than l^lacks or 
whites to high-paying jobs, '^nly 3 percent of the administrators and 2 
percent of the professional? v., .c Puerto Rican." In 1974, only 500 (1.8 
percent) of the city's 30,000 police officers were Hispanic.*^ 

In 1972 one-third of all Puerto Ricans in New York City government 
earned less than $7,300 per year, compared with 20 percent of other 
Spanish-origin persons, and only 3 percent of all white employees. Only 2 
percent of the Puerto Rican city employees earned $13,000 or more per 
year, compared with 10 percent of other Spanish-surnamed workers and 
1 5 percent of white workers." 
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In 1972 Puerto Ricans were 5 percent of New York State s population. 
They held only 2 percent of the 171,000 State government jobs. In 1970 
Puerto Ricans comprised only 0.6 percent qf the 27,000 employees at the 
State University of New York (SUNY). In 1973 the New York Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights declared that SUNY 
was "grossly discriminating against black and Puerto Rican educators and 
administrators."" 

In New Haven, Connecticut, "serious qualitative and quantitative 
inequities" in municipal government employment practices were viewed 
as "racially discriminatory, regardless of intent."" 

In Massachusetts "the schools. State agencies, and employment 
programs in Boston and Springfield suffer from a continuing lack of 
Spanish-speaking personnel."" In 1972 not one of the 500 social workers 
in the Boston office of the State department of public welfare was Puerto 
Rican, and only 1 of 92 social workers at a community service center in 
Springfield was Puerto Rican." j\ 

Similar patterns are found in other parts of the nation. In Chicago in 
1974 the rapidly growing Hispanic community accounte<J for more than 7 
percent of the cit/s population, but only 1 .7 percent of city employees." In 
New Jersey, where Puerto Ricans account for more than 2 percent of the 
State's population, only 60 (or 1.3 percent) of the 4,588 employees in the 
State department of labor were Puerto Rican in 197 1 . 

In New York City no Puerto Rican lawyer had practiced before the 
workmen's compensation board, and none of the arbitrators was Puerto 
Rican. Three Spanish-language interpreters were "hardly enough ^to go 
around," considering that one-third of the cases involved Hispanics. 

Access to civil service jobs is often blocked by the unavailability of tests 
in Spanish. The Massachusetts Civil Service Commission administers tests 
for 25,000 State and 55,000 local government jobs; in 1971, only two of Us 
tests (one for aide in the division of employment security and the other for 
hospital interpreter) were administered in Spanish." 

Other arbitrary requirements (such as physical height) also block 
Puerto Rican entrv to civil service work. In New Haven, Puerto Rican 
applicants to the police force were often disqualified because they did not 
measure at least 5 feet, 8 inches tall." Persons seeking jobs in many 
Connecticut State and city agencies are turned away for lack of a high 
school education, "even if the candidate is qualified by past work 
experience."" 

One Hispanic administrator questioned the validity of these 
requirements: 
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Why should any sanitation worker take a written examination that 
requires some college education? The only thing you need for 
garbage collection is a strong back. Why do you have to have a high 
school diploma to be maintenance man in an airplane? The only 
things you need are a broom, some soap and a vacuum cleaner.** 

In New York City, the civil service is perceived as a **mystery'' to most 
Puerto Ricans, and is allegedly **built to keep those in, in, and those out, 
out."*' 

In Boston, the Federal district court found that the Massachusetts civil 
service examination for selecting police officers discriminated against 
blacks and Spanish-origin applicants.*' The U.S. court of appeals upheld 
the lower court and ordered the examination revised so as not to 
discriminate unnecessarily against minority groups. It also ordered that a 
separate hiring pool be created for minority persons who had passed the 
revised examination.*' 

Puerto Ricans have also made little headway in gaining access to, or 
leadership posts in, some New York City labor unions. Fair and equitable 
representation for **Hispanics is not yet a reality in most referral unions 
and apprenticeship programs,** according to the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission.'" 

Another observer has charged that, except for carpenters and brick- 
layers: 

...the skilled trades remain practically lily white. In trades requiring 
less skill, such as expavators, concrete laborers, and mason tenders, 
for which many black and Puerto Rican workers could immediately 
qualify, the unions, in collusion with the contractors, and w*th the 
tacit approval of the city authorities, have succeeded in restricting 
employment to just slightly more than a token number of nonwhite 
union construction workers.'' 

Underrepresentation of Puerto Ricans in building and skilled craft 
unions was an almost unanimous complaint of Puerto Rican leaders who 
responded to this Commission's inquiries." 

LEGAL ACTION 

The courts, in recent years, have become an ageijt of change for Puerto 
Ricans and other minority groups. In 1971, for example, the Supreme 
Court held unanimously that Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
makes unlawful the use of any employment selection standard having an 
adverse impact on minorities, unless such standard can be demonstrated to 
be manifestly related to job performance." In defining the nature and 
degree of required justification for procedures that adversely affect 
minority groups, the Supreme Court gave "great deference" to the 
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guidelines issued by the EEOC in 1970, which prohibit the use of English- 
language tests where they are not job related and where English is not the 
applicant's primary language. Also prohibited is the application of height 
and weight requirements to minority persons where these factors are not 
job related/* 

Recently a Federal district court judge ruled that the failure of the New 
York State Department of Labor to employ sufficient numbers of Spanish- 
speaking personnel and to print bilingual fonns and notices is a violation 
of Federal law if this failure results in fewer benefits ^nd services for the 
5',)anish-speaking unemployed than it does for their English-speaking 
counterparts. It also is a violation of section 601 of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which bans discrimination "on the grounds of race, 
color, or national origin" in "any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance."" „ - ' ^ 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPOR'^UNITIES FOR PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 

It has been argued that mainland Puerto Ricans would be assimilated 
into American economic life, just as were other ethnic groups, by an 
expanding and job-creating economy. 

Tragically, the American economy of the 1970s has not expanded; it has 
contracted and thrown many once-employed citizens out of work. 
Furthermore, the jobs which are expected to increase in greatest numbers 
in the future are those which, in the pafit, ^vere usually beyond the reach of 
newly arrived immigrants, and ar; no«^ J'^r^gely inaccessible to most 
mainland Puerto Ricans. The leading "]oh growth" caegory for at least 
the remainder of the decade is white-collar professional and technical jobs. 
They are expected to employ 15.5 million workers- by 1980, a 50 percert 
increase in such jobs over 1968.^' 

The employment problems of Puerto Ricans have persisted lor 25 years. 
As the U.S. Department oi" Labor has observed, "No conceivable increase 
in the gross national product could stir these backwaters.''^ The clear 
implici: tion, of course, is that the mere growth of the economic pie will not 
assure a larger piece for Puerto Ricans and others suftering chronic 
povprtv. 

Tiie ineffectual role of State and local governments in employing Puerto 
\l\c'd?s places in even sharper focus the role of the Federal Government, 
v iicl- possesses the resources to help disadvantaged groups if it so decides. 
a-cr^xa^^le, the Federal ^Tovemment's Cuban Refugee Piogram helped 
,0 reseti more than ?. cji^Mtei :\ million Cubans in the United States, 
oil, r;r^ services such i^s job placement, financial assistance, and 
vocational training.) * 
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Federal equal opportunity programs have two basic goals: (1) to train, 
counsel, and place disadvantaged jobseekers from minority groups; and (2) 
enforce laws and Executive orders that deal with job equality. 

Both elements are of critical importance to Puerto Rican workers, who 
urgently need training in skills that will be in demand in the final quarter 
of this century, and who are blocked by discriminatory barriers in both the 
private and public sectors of the economy. 

Job Training: Job training is a relatively new concept in the United 
States. The first comprehensive Federal program was created in 1962 by 
the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA).'' The 
foundation of Federal employment training policy for the next decade, 
MDTA provided occupational and skill trairiing, research, experimental 
and demonstration programs, and other related services. 

Amended frequently, MDTA was based on the realization that: 

It was the disadvantaged who filled the ranks of the unemployed — 
those who were discriminated against or were never equipped in the 
first place to function successfully in the free labor market. The 
problem was the bottom of the labor barrel, not the top./ .The 
unskilled, uneducated inexperienced workers, including those 
denied experience because of discriminatory hiring practices, were 
very definitely being left behind." 

In 1964 another major program was enacted to aid the disadvantaged 
unemployed worker. TKe Economic Opportunity Act, which set up the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) and the "War on Poverty," 
created new job training programs such as the Job Corps and the Work- 
Training Program." 

Numerous reorganizations occurred in the employment and job 
training structure between 1964 and 1971." By 1972 the Department of 
Labor (DOL) operated most of the new training programs through direct 
grants to public and private entities. These were known as "categorical 
programs,"'' with their own client groups, project designs, and standards 
and methods of operation. While the programs undoubtedly helped large 
numbers of unemployed and underemployed pen ; /. **, they were plagued 
by administrative problems. Separate project administration was "costly, 
confusing, duplicative, and inefficient." The programs were "widely 
viewed as unresponsive to the specific needs of the particular localities."" 

In 1973 a Labor Department official identified three basic problems 
with the Federal programs: 

1) The individual programs, which emerged via the trial and error 
process, required the needy individual to adapt to program requirements. 
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rather than having a variety of service functions packaged to fit his or her 
needs; 

2) National policies did not necessarily coincide with local conditions; 
and 

3) Accountability was almost totally lacking; programs were neither 
effectively monitored nor evaluated.*** 

After several years of efforts to reform the system, the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) was passed and signed into liiw in 
1973, Its purpose was to provide a new, up-to-date charter for job training 
programs. The act decentralized and decategorized numerous programs 
authorized under MDTA and the Economic Opportunity Act. Rather 
than operate training programs project by project through separate 
sponsors, under CETA the Secretary of Labor makes "block grants," 
based upon formula distribution, to about 500 local and State government 
prime sponsors. The sponsors plan and operate training programs to meet 
local needs.*' 

The Department of Labor (DOL) is responsible for assuring that prime 
sponsors comply with provisions of the law. It has special responsibilities 
for certain groups, among them Native Americans, migrants, criminal 
offenders, and those with limited English-speaking ability. The latter 
group includes a large portion of the Puerto Rican and other Hispanic 
population. The Department is also responsible for the Job Corps 
program, and for training, research, evaluation, and other functions. 

To permit an orderly transition, the act authorized DOL to continue 
during fiscal year 1974 to provide financial support under earlier statutory 
authority. Job training programs thus were shifted to State and local 
governments, consistent with the principles of the new revenue sharing 
concept." 

Value of Job Training: Men and women in New York City*s low- 
income areas who received job training were about twice as likely to be in 
professional, managerial, and technical jobs as those without such training , 
in 1972. Table 26 shows the difference in job achievement for those with 
and without training. 

A survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics published in 1972 found that 
about one-eighth of the Puerto Rican labor force in New York City*s 
poverty areas had completed one or more training programs, mainly in 
school^. or in the Armed Forces. L^nemployment among workers 
completing such programs was 5.2 percent, compared with 10.3 percent 
for those without training.*^ 

The same survey showed thai: median hourly earnings of trained Puerto 
Rican workers were $2.46, compared with $2.08 for all Puerto Rican 
workers in these poverty areas. Nearly 30 percent of Puerto Rican training 
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' program graduates in New York City were in skilled trades— a proportion 
three times higher than that for all Puerto Rican workers who were 
working in such trades during the survey period. 

Another study found higher rates of labor force participation and 
employment for Puerto Ricans with job training. For example, in the 25 - 
29 age bracket, 95.9 percent of those with training were in the labor force, 
compared with 91.8 percent of those without training; 92.3 percent of the 
training graduates were employed, compared with 86.8 percent of those 
who received no training." 

Still another survey found that Spanish-origin enrollees in MDTA 
training programs "realized substantially greater.. .gains in employment 
and earnings (as compared to their pre-pro^ram experience) than either 
Anglo or black enrollees."" ^ 

Despite the growing documentation that indicates the importance of job 
training, relatively few low-income Americans are served by these 
programs. In 1968, for example, the Federal Government estimated that 
11 million Americans (including 3 million in urban slum areas) needed 
training. At that time, such programs were reaching only 350,(XX) to 
400,000 people." By 1973, it was estimated that some 2.2 million persons 
in New York State and more than 1 million in New Jersey (both are areas 
of large Puerto Rican populations) required such services.'* 

The major limitation on the programs was inadequate funding. Many 
programs were small-scale expei-iments which could not be enlarged until 
their effectiveness was proven. Pressures for results led to the selection of 
trainees who were most likely to succeed, since the weakest candidates 
(and those most in need of training) might cause high costs and reduce the 
performance record.'^ 

Puerto Ricans and Job Traiiiing Programs: In 1970 only 18,600 Puerto 
Ricans. in New York City had completed some type of job training 
program, contrasted with a total of 300,000 Puerto Ricans in need of 
training. Half had studied in high school, trade school, or junior college; 
another 1,200 had received training in the Armed Forces. Only 900 had 
b'een served by the Neighborhood Youth Corps, and only 200 had 
received training in MDTA programs.'* 

Nationwide figures for fiscal year 1973 showed a similarly dismal 
picture. Of the 119,600 persons enrolled in MDTA training programs, 
only 1,794 were Puerto Rican.'* 

Such figures dramatize the failure of Federal job training programs to 
serve Puerto Ricans adequately, and indicate that, at present levels of 
funding, only a miniscule portion of the needy population will be served in 
the future. 
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A ^Chicago study found that persons of Spanish origin were 
**underrepresemed as program participants, particularly in skill training 
programs." Training funds were used to provide English as a Second 
Language (ESL) only as an **isolated, individuaP' program. Because of 
\iixadequate funds, programs were offering '^short-duration, semi-skilled 
(Occupational training, while higher-Skill, longer-duration Jraining in 
higher-demand occupations is,. .crucially needed.**" 
\The study noted that constraints on Hispanic participation included: 

\ The lack of parity for Latins, and programs designed specifically for 
\ . the Spanish-speaking; credibility between outreach and the final 
\ programs has widened; decrease in strong training facilities to 
\ provide vocational and educational components; little or no concern 
\on the part of local administrators to provide satellite centers for 
training within barrios; Spanish-speaking now are forced into black 
centers where they are in the minority and feel unwelcome and 
cannot relate; little representation on advisory councils and boards 
by Spanish-speaking representatives and leaders.** 

Another analysis of job training policies and programs found that: 

Too\ often [programs] ha've failed to recognize and deal with 
the uniqueness of ^he needs of the Spanish-speaking people. 
The decisionmakers often do not know enough about the 
language and cultural characteristics of the people to develop 
viable\and effective programs. The fact that Hispanos speak a 
foreigr^ language and have different backgrounds is regarded 
as beir^g their own problem, and the need to establish 
programs built upon serving people from different cultures is 
not always recognized.. ..As a result, while the basic idea of 
training and education for the disadvantaged may be sound, ^ 
the policy for implementation has built-in deficiencies. There 
must be an urgent, full-scale effort to develop sufficient 
numbers of skilled Spanish-speaking policy makers and 
managers Und place them at all levelj^pf the delivery system if 
manpower programs are to serve the Spanish-speaking, 
effectively. V 

Probably the most frequent complaint of Puerto Ricans about training 
programs concerns language. In the February 1972 Commission hearing 
in New York, Represe.itative Herman Badillo (D.-N.Y.) criticized the 
lack of bilingual training: 

It doesn't mai;e any scns^j io be spending a lot of money on 
poverty programs or model cities programs in ordef to train 
people when we do not appropriate fund" for training people 
in Spanish because it is n ore important, in fact, that training 
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be in Spanish for adults who can't speak English, or those that 
just came from Puerto Rico. They are the ones who 
desperately need employment and we. should have training 
prograrns in Spanish so that the adult Puerto Rican 
community can begin to participate....** 

In Bridgeport, Connf* a an aide of the mayor saidthat he was "not 
pleased with any manpower program" for the Spanish-speaking. "English * 
. is the hump they never get over," and as a result, the "Spanish-speaking 
are underserved in most programs."^ 

A New York job training specialist !')elieved that the programs were not 
reaching those who aeed theni most bicause the programs "are geared to 
those most able to profit from them. People have to be trained to be 
trainable."*"" 

Some applicants were unableitj pass the tests required for entry to 
training programs. In Chicago, applicants had to pass a Stanford 
Achievement Test before entry into the CEP program. The CEP program 
offered on-the-job training opportunities for unskilled Hispahics, many of 
whom could not read English beyond the fourth grade level. A CEP 
administrator in Chicago criticized the .test as not being job related, as 
"culturally biased" jn favor of "middle-Americans," and generally 
"irrelevant and immaterial."*"* The problem was reportedly compounded 
by the fact that the test was administered by English speakers. 

The lack of data on Puerto Ricans also limits the effectiveness of 
training programs for them. An official of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said that a major barrier to ari'evaluation of the situation was the lack of 
current information on significant labor force characteristics. He noted: 

There is no group that addresses itself to developing a body of 
' background information on the economic status of the Puerto Rican 
in the labor market on a continuing basis, and that is almost pitiful. I 
suspect that you don't have half the awareness of the problems of the 
Puerto Ricans in New York that you do have, for example, for the 
other groups, simply because of the lack of availability of data that 
calls continuous attention to it.*" 

The now defunct U.S. Cabinet Committee on ppportunities for 
Spanish-Speaking People also noted that data were "fragmented, 
scattered, hard to obtain, and frequently non-existent.. ..There is no 
repository of hardxdata upon which to conduct further analysis that v/ill 
lead to the development, improvement or betterment of ph^grams for the 
Spanish-speaking."'" 
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At a conference held by the National Cbmmissipn for Manpower Policy 
in January 1976 on employment problertis of low income groups, one issue 
of concern was inadequate statistical information on particular groups to 
determine manpower services. The conference report noted: 

This deficiency is particularly important when such data is used to 
estimate the numbers and characteristics, of minority group 
members, particularly those who are Spanish speaking or are of 
Spanish heritage.'" 

The allocation of Federal funds under CETA-is based upon available 
data. Eighty percent of Title I funds aje distributed to States and eligible 
' prime sponsors within States according to a formuJii based on: 

( 1 ) the allotment for job training in the previous fiscal year; 

(2) the relative number of unemployed; and 

(3) the relative number of adults in low-income families. 

Accurate figures for the number of Puerto Rican unemployed and poor 
are thus vitally important in determining CETA allocations. Yet such data 
are, in many cities, little better than guesses. Dr. Fred Romero, Special 
Assistant to the Undersecretary for Rural Affairs, Department of Labor, 
notes that the data reporting systems for CETA "should be better 
established later in 1976,** and thus inforntation about minority 
participation may not yet be accurate. According to Dr. Romero, data for 
Puerto Ricans will not be broken out, so Puerto Rican participation in 
CETA will be difficult to measure.'" 

Most of the complaints against pr^-CETA job training programs were 
supported by a 1971 study which found that: 

(1) the proportion of Spanish-origin enrollees in training programs was 
lower than that for other disadvantaged groups; and 

(2) those training programs with the lowest rates of Spanish-origin 
participation (MDTA Institutional, OJT, NAB/JOBS,'*^ and Job Corps) 
were the major activities in terms* of dollars, number of trainees, and 
opportunities for upgradini^ skills.'"^ , . *^ 

The study noted that monolingual persons and the severely 
educationally disadvantaged were screened out; that programs were not 
tailored tc unique language and cultural needs; and that few persons cf 
Spanish origin were involved in program planning and administration. 
Limited budgets permitted only small-scale ex; -riments that reached 
relatively few participants and the selection of t*.^' a handful of sites to 
serve persons of Spanish origin. 

The study faulted all branches of the Federal Government for failing to 
"enunciate the pri; ciple of parity, or fair share, in targeting manpower 
services on disadvantaged racial and ethnic minorities, with the result that 
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program administrators have left out the Spanish-speaking/* It also 
criticized the Labor Department for "preocciipation with guidelines'' and 
"lack of clear direction to Regional Offices, ttierEniployment Service, and 
manpower administrators generally."'®" | 

The Assistant Secretary for Manpower (Employment and Training), 
Department of Labor, later claimed that the study resulted in an 
additional SI million being set aside by the Employment and Training 
Adrriinistration (ETA) to help assure equity for Hispanics in the 
programs. The monoy, he said: , 

...was earniarkevi for such key items as increased language training 
and hirin«' ^ranish-speaking staffers in 40 cities to work on the 
local anr^ .pv r-anpower planning councils (CAMPS). The latter 
action luvolvr^, Spank4< speaking in mainline planning of 
manpowti p i ms at J'he grassroots levels.. ..The Manpower 
Administiut n; [recently renamed Employment and Training 
Administration] also directed the State Employment Service to hire 
more Spanish speaking individuals and subcontractors to carry out 
the expanded WIN program. ...More technical assistance was 
ordered for Spanish-speaking organizations seeking manpower 
funds at the locallevel.'*' > 

On the other hand, another Labor Department official commented that 
followup^n th report's recommendations was minima!. "Nothing much 
happeijied," he said, except for "a few, scattered activities'' undertaken 
largely in response to 1972 election year pressures. The study group "had a 
hell of a time getting the study 'reviewed'* in the first place. An "action 
plan'' was announced, but "never did get implemented.""** 

Puerto Rjcans and the Comprebens/ve Employment and Training Act 
(CETA): Many Puerto Ricans with experience in job training programs 
indicate that the new CETA program offers some promi-se, at least, on 
paper.' They point to-Title I, which stipulates that State and local prime 
sponsors must provide employment and training services, including the 
development of job opportunities, to those most in need of them, including 
low-income persons and "persons of limited English speaking ability." In 
addition. Title III authorizes the Department of Labor to undertake 
separate special projects, such as the teaching of occupational language 
skills in the primary language of persons with limited proficiency in 
English and the development of new employment opportunities. 

According to one Labor Department Official of Spanish origin: 
"Everything the Spanish speaking have been asking for is provided in the 
act.'"" 

The key question to some, however, is whether or not the relationship 
between the local prime sponsor and Puerto Rican community groups scill 
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in their political infancy will permit sufficient Puerto Rican participation 
in program planning and administration."^ j 

An official in New York City complained that Pu'^rto Ricans were still ' 
not getting their fair share because they lack "political clout.""' It was ■ 
feared that GET A could "face off Puerto Ricans against blacks" for \ 
available resources in many cities."' After reviewing several CETA i 
applicatioiis, ai Labor Department official told Commission staff that it ; 
was clear Hispanic community organizations were having a minimal effect i 
on local governments."' i 

The Fvpartment of Labor rejected this Commission's recommendation 
that members of each minority group be represented on CETA planning, 
councils in approximately the same proportions they comprise of the ' 
service population. Nor did the Department accept the recommendation 
that special programs under Title I be developed when persons of limited 
English-speaking ability constitute 5 percent of the unemployed/ 
underemployed, and poverty level population. A similar suggestion 
concerning public employment projects under Title II was also turned 
down."* 

Concern has alsc been voiced about funding under the CETA formula. 
According to sev eral administrators, the formula based on the previous 
year's pre-CETA employment and training allocation would perpetuate 
previous shortcomings of such funds in several cities. Moreover, the 
formula based on the number of unemployed would not include those who 
have stopped looking for work, a substantial number of whom may be 
Puerto Rican. And, the formula based on low-income adults would cheat 
big cities with large concentrations of minorities, a disproportionate 
number of whom were not counted in the decennial census. 

Job training administrators in Boston and Chicago feared that the 
CETA funding formula would result in a, decrease in monies for the 
nation's large cities in the long run."' "All big cities are in the same boat," 
saijd a Chicago official, who projected a gradual decline from $32 million 
toj$20 million for Chicago CETA programs."' Boston's job training 
director feared that "big cities will get murdered" by the funding formula, 
and those most hurt will be persons of Spanish origin in the inner cities."' 

Both job training administrators stated that CETA money would be 
disproportionately allotted to suburbs and middle size towns. Thus, 
Newton, a wealthy "bedroom community" in Massachusetts, would enjoy 
a- 400 percent increase in funds, in contrast to the gradual decreases in 
funds for large cities where most of the severely disadvantaged reside.'" 

Under CETA, local governments would be hard pressed to show quick 
results. If job training programs were to face cOst-benefit analysis, said a 
New York official, the client of Spanish origin would be most affected.'^' 
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CETA deals primarily with the ^^employables" to get fast results, 
according to another observer^ and thus would not reach the "neediest of 
the needy" for whom more time and efforts would naturally be required/ 

Thus, despite the attractive CETA design, Puerto Ricans and some job 
training administrators voice deep fear that the basic barriers which 
minimized Puerto Rican opportunities under OEQ and Department of 
Labor training programs will continue to deny them the same vitally 
needed opportunities under CETA, 

The results of the first year of CETA confirm some of these fears, A 
study prepared for the National Academy of Sciences on the first-year 
implementation of CETA indicates that, as a result of the economic: 
recession and allowing more suburbs to be prime sponsors, the trerd iS 
toward a broader client group that includes older workers and the recently 
unemployed. Prime sponsors are placing more emphasis on work 
experience and less on classroom learning and cn-thc-job training. The 
more adversely affected by CETA appear to be those most in need in the 

• cities/" 

Statistics from" ETA indicate that CETA enrollees are older, better 
educated, and less disadvantaged, and that Spanish-speaking participation 
has declined. During fiscal year 1975, Spanish-speaking participation m 
CETA was 12 percent under Title I, 16 percent under Title li; and 12,9 
percent under Title VI, Through the third quarter of that fiscal year, 
Spanish-speaking participation in these three Titles was 13,7 percent, 8,5 
percent, and 9,7 percent, respectively. Under pre-CETA categorical 
programs, Spanish-speaking participation was higher (no separate data are 
available on Puerto Ricans): 15 percent in fiscal year 1974.'" , 
^ ' In an interview. Dr. Fred Romero indicated that CETA may well be 

• serving greater numbers of Spanish Americans, but , that their relative 
share of resources may be less than before, CETA data, according to Dr. 
Romero, may not be very accurate. The Department, he said, is trying to 
get a "better handle" on the problems of the Spanish speaking and that 
"they [60L] know that they don^t have good information^; on the 
manpower needs of this group,'" 

A study of the impact of CETA revealed that less than 5 percent of the 
manpower services received by the^panish speaking was for English as a 
Second Language (ESL)/" Dr. Romero noted that the resources for the 
ESL program under CETA are "woefully in-adequate," Funds for these 
services are given to the prime sponsors for use at their discretion, he said, 
but the Department does not know how such funds are being allocated. 

Dr. Romero said that persons of Spanish origin generally believe that 
the resources for CETA are inadequate. But, for the most part, those not 
involved in the administration of CETA pr^?rams were more critical. 
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CETA seems to be serving the Spanish speaking where they reside in large 
numbers, he said, but small Spanish-speaking communities appear to be 
ignored in some large cities.'*' 

Data on the implementation of CETA are mixed. Some areas have been 
more successful than others in administering the programs. In Middlesex, 
New Jersey, Spanish-speaking members of the manpower advisory council 
thought that the planned number of their group to be served was too low 
for the area. Recently, a contract was negctiated with a Puerto Rican 
organization for prevocational training that would raise the number^f 
enrollments.'^" In Newark, New Jersey, community pressure and 
commitments by elected ofTicials have increased Hispanic (mainly Puerto 
Rican) participation on advisory councils and manpower planning staffs. 
Spanish-speaking /Stafl of CETA subcontractors, however, are still 
"p-under re presented.'*'' 

Job Corps: Job Corps, a program aimed as assisting disadvantaged 
youth, continues under Title IV of CEI A. A Job Corps director once 
observed that, **Many people believe the Job Corps is a second chance for 
Spanish speaking youth, but that's not true. It's a first chance. And the 
hardest thing about running this center is knowing that, for some, the 
chance may be coming too late."*^" 

When Job Corps was initially set up, no programs were established for 
the Spanish speaking, many centers were ill-equipped to deal with persons 
of Spanish origin, and there were few Spanish-speaking staff. In 1971 only 
7.5 percent of the staff (including those in Puerto Rico) spoke Spanish, 
while 1 1 .7 percent of all Job Corps trainees were of Spanish origin.'^' 

Between 1970 and 1972, however, there were some changes in Job 
Corps: four national centers were redirected to serve the Spanish speaking; 
three centers were set up in or near barrios, a program to serve Puer*o 
Rican youth in New York City was established, and new guidelines for 
bilingual instruction and cultural awareness were developed.'^* 

Currently, 60 Job Corps centers are operation. According to statistics 
from ETA, there were 45,799 new Job Corps enrollees during fiscal year 
197y Spanish-speaking groups were 11.5 percent of the new Enrollees; 
^.J^Tierto Ricans enrollees (412) were only 0.9 percent of the total.'" 
'^■^"^ ' Given the need for such job training within the Puerto Rican 
communities and in light of the severe economic recession, Puerto Rican 
enrollment in the program would appear to be very low. 

According to ETA, Job Corps has sought to be more responsive to new 
demands and has emphasized, in addition to other activities, **provision of 
increased opportunities for youth with limited English speaking ability, "'^^ 
Under CETA, manpower services have been expanded to marginal 
areas where the Spanish speaking were never before represented, but for 
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many in the inner city,copportunities in Job Corps may very well deci i^se 
and be unavailable to those most in need of job training. 

Puerto Ricans and the United States Employment Service (USES): 
Established by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933,'" the United States 
F.mploy ment Service (USES) has been the "operational centerpiece" of the 
Federal Government's job training system."* USES is federally-funded 
and part of the Employment and Training Administration. Ita 2,400 local 
offices provide testing, counseling, referral to training, job development, 
job placement, and followup services. 

The employment service has been criticized on the grounds that it is 
"employer oriented" and discriminatory. The Urban Coalition has 
charged that USES: 

...mirrors the attitudes of employers m the community. The 
ES should proyide a model of vigilance and aggressiveness 
toward affirmative action for equal employment opportunity. 
^ Instead, it is frequently a passive accessory to discriminatory 
employment practices; it is widely viewed in that light by the 
minority community. 

The staff of the state employment agencies are hired pursuant 
tQ state civil service laws, or in some states, according to state 
patronage systems. Repeatedly and consistently, evaluation of 
the state agencies conducted by the Department of Labor has 
shown that the staffs do not include enough minorities, or a 
sufficient number of people experienced in dealing with the 
disadvantaged who can effectively carry out the 
**employability development" programs.'" . 

According to a former Assistant Secretary of Labor: 

The Wagner-Peyser Act. ..assumes that the Employment Service 
must provide services to all, to whoever asks for them. Strictly 
interpreted, this could mean that there should not be a 
concentration of effort on the disadvantaged. In the sixties, 
particularly, we rejected that interpretation; nevertheless, it was, 
and remains, one of the reasons why it has been so difficult to 
redirect the effort of the Employment Service."* 

In Boston as well the charge has been made that the emplpyment 
service, in this case the Massachusetts State Department of Employment 
Security (DES), was "employeroriented when it should have been 
"employee-oriented." It did not, therefore, serve the disadvantaged. The 
city's job training director claimed that since DES funding is based upon 
the number of people it places, it prefers to work with the "cream" of the 
employed, and mainly aids veterans and the marginally employed.'" 
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According to a Hispanic community organization leader in Boston, no 
Puerto Rican is in a decisionmaking position at the State department of 
employment service and there is no Puerto Rican employment 
counselor/*" 

Puerto Ricans complain that the USES has few Puerto Rican staff, even 
in cities of considerable Puerto Rican population. In New York and New 
Jersey, USES services for minority workers are a "crime," according to the 
regional job training director. He noted that the USES staff had grown by 
25 percent in New. York and 40 percent in New Jersey, but the increase 

' ded relatively few minority workers since the USES claimed that it 
not find "qualified people.""' In Chicago, the number of stafT 
t v. s of Spanish origin has reportedly increased, but it is still small.'*^ 

* ry. New York's Puerto Rican Community Development Project 
\l ( J ;• • . ii ' thut Ihe employment service contiiiualL^ixdjerred clients to 
(h- 1; ^ffi ! -r-ruL of insufficient Spanish-speaking staff. 

^'h OF nau o-^ly a few training programs, all of which operated 
/i\houi stipends lor trainees. The ES, on the other hand, had access to the 
fall rangw oi\job '.raining programs., PRCDP was not authorized under 
exisfmg /•r:^''J:la:ion lO certify their clients as being disadvantaged for the 
purpose c- f.srabJi:;hing eligibility for placement in NAB/JOBS contract 
training siot^r. Puerto ?ic?.ns must be certift-d either by che New Vork ES 
or by the city Manpower Career Development Agency (MCDA), 
coordinator of all city job training programs. Neither of those units were 
satisfactory to Puerto Ricans, who believed that MCDA deliberately 
excluded them.'^^ 

The program director of an Hispar^ic neighborhood employment center 
in Chicago complained that the Iliinois State Employment Service "does 
- not come here to luok for people. No Federal or other organization comes 
to this ofTice, [which is] visited by 1,500 Puerto Ricans in one month.""^ 

Another serious aspect of this coinmunication gap between the ES and 
the HisDanic neighborhood employment office is that the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission does not provide the ES with job announcements. 
The personnel director of the Hijcago commission stated, "We don't 
expect minorities to corne to v through the State Employment Service. ' 
Only a small percentage of pcoph! are placed through the ES."'^' 

li was pointed out by job training officials that the Tack of birth 
certifi<:ates. Social Security cards, or proper identification often hurts 
Puerto Rican joo applicants. New V ^ru City is **credential happy,*' 
according ?o one oTicial. "I don't care v .lether you can do the job. If you 
haven't got ^hat piece of paper, they are going fo hold it against you."'** 

For v>r these reasons, Puerto Ricans appear to utilize employment 
service ■ Jiccs far less than would be expected, given their high 
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unemployment rates and comparatively greater lack of skills. The 
Department of Labor has observed that "use of rhc State Employment 
Service by the Spanish-spieaking was greater than th -ir reprerentation in 
the population, but less than their presence among the poor/ " To many 
Puerto Ricans, the USES along with the Government \. job training 
programs are simply examples of governmental negkct and exclusion of 
Puerto Ricans. The Lawyers' Committee for Ctvil Rights under Law 
concluded that: 

The experience of dealing with this insensitive [ES] 
bureaucracy in many States has generated mistrust, hostility, 
and discouragement among the disadvantaged an^i resulted in 
more individuals dropping out of the labor force, thereby 
contributing to the vcvj problem the manpower programs 
were designed *o solve 

Puerto Rkans and Public Service: In Novonber 1975, there were 
79,917 full-time employees of Spanish origin in the Federal Government. 
This was 3.3 percent of the total nuntber of Federal employees, up from 3.2 
percent in 1973 and 3.0 percent m 1972."' Hispanic employment in the top 
three career grades (GS-16, P, and 18) increased from 35 in November 
1974 to 37 in Noven^ber j975. No separate data exist on Puerto Rican 
Federal employees, but one must a.>!ime that the ratio is also 
riisproportionately low. 

Tl\e underrepreseniation of Puerto Rican and other Hispanic workers 
in the Federal civii service works against these Americaji citizens in 
important ways. The Massarh;^setts Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
CoTimission on C'.vil Rights rtported, **One of the big problems with the 
Federal effort in New England to assist the Spanish-speaking community 
is the lack of Span:sii-sp^-^ing and Puerto Rican employees,..,A total of 
30 Spanish-speak^ne and Puerto Rica: i employees are on a regional staff of^ 
^800."'" HEWs regional staff of 1,700 included 12 Spanish-origin 
employees (six clerical and six professional).^'V 

Then* ar? no top ranking administrators of Spanish origin in the 
Employment and Training Administration of DOL. In a memorandum 
dat'jd May 13, 1976, the Secretary of Labor noted that, while some 
progtcss has been made in hiring persons of Spanish origin, "we must 
improve oi- -[forts in recruitment, hiring, and promotion of Spanish 
Speaking / ncans at all levels throughout the Department."*" 

' The U5. Civil Service Commission (CSC) is the compliance agency for 
ensuring equal t:^ployn^;.it opportunity (EEO) in the Federal 
Government. The 1972 Equal Employment Opportunity Act broadened 
its leadership role and enforcement of EEO matters. It is "fully 
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empowered to direct agency activities to end systematic discrimination 
and thereby significantly increase the number of minorities in professional 
and policy-making positions/*'" 

In 1970 the President announced a new program to assist persons of 
Spanish origin to join the Federal civil service. The program included an 
intensified drive to recruit persons of Spanish origin and the appointment 
of a full-time Civil Service Commission official as overseer. A key Element 
in the recruitment effort was to promote recognition of t/ie importance of 
bilingual ability in Federal Government positions involving contact and 
communication with Spanish-speaking people. Bilingualism was 
especially useful for informing Spanish-speaking veterans of the 
availability of noncompetitive appointments, disseminating information 
about Federal job opportunities to high school and college students in 
Spanish-speaking areas, as well as providing information about various 
benefit programs (Social Security, unemployment compensation, etc.). 
The Civil Service Commission has had the responsibility for implementing 
the program. 

Agencies have too often failed to search out patterns of employment 
bias, preferring instead to respond to individual complaints. The Civil 
Service Commission has not conducted a systematic review of practices 
that bave an adverse impact on women and minorities, nor has it brought 
ils own sta.ndards into conformity with those required of private and State 
and local government employers under Title VII. The CSC does not 
require Fed'^ral agencies to develop numerical goals and timetables to 
increase minority and female employment.'" There has been **no extensive 
effort to evaluate and direct improvement of the Federal upward mobility 
training program," which is of major interest to Puerto Ricans,'" nor does 
CSC separate its Spanish-surnamed employment category into Puerto 
Rican or other groups of Spanish origin. 

Perhaps most serious among deficiencies that affect persons of Spanish- 
origin is that the Civil Service Commission has refused to validate its tests 
according to the standard used by EEOC, OFCC, and the Department of 
Justice, and approved by the Supreme (Ilourt in Griggs v. Duke Power Co. 
Thus, Che test problem poses the same barrier to Federal employment as to 
State and local government jobs. 

In light of this record, Puerto Ricans have developed an attitude of 
suspicion and alienation toward the Federal Government. A New York 
City community leader summarized this attitude: 

...the Puerto ^ican does not go into Federal Service pro forma or 
through the normal route. He does not know a specific job exists 
that he may qualify for. He does not receive this information 
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through the media he relates to. Furthermore, he distrusts his 
acceptance by Federal agencies. He has personally experienced or 
has heard a pattern^ of rejection by the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination route. If he makes an initial probe, he runs into a maze 
of bureaucra4c procedures which lock him out. He also sees few roie 
models or possibilities for moving up a career ladder. In his mind. 
Federal jobs and promotion are largely a function of political 
patronage systems.' * 

I 

Some affirmative action plans to increase Puerto Rican and other 
minority employment have been announced. Boston has adopted an 
affirmative action plan to raise Hispanic public employment in each city 
department to 4 percent, and a Mayor's Commission on Spanish Affairs 
was formed."' The Governor of Connecticut in 1972 appointed a Council 
on Spknish-Speaking Opportunities "to review and analyze... legislation 
and regulations regarding minority rights as they relate to the Spanish." 

In New York, 31 State agencies now have affirmative action programs 
for minority hiring, monitored by the Slate human rights commission, 
which include a Puerto Rican commissioner and Puerto Ricans in all 14 
regional offices.'" 

However, implementation of court decisions and affirmative action 
plans has^ been painfully slow.'"" In Illinois, for example, despite the 
Governor's 1973 executive order requiring affirmative action/ the State 
government hired only 1 12 Hispanics during 1973 - 74, representing only 
1.5 percent hired. This meant that, while Hispanics were 3.3 percent of the 
Illinois population, they held only 0.9 percent of State government jobs.'*' 

Furthermore, few Puerto Ricans have made use of the services of State 
i.nd local human rights agencies. A New York community leader 
observed: ■ 

To begin with, the majority of Puerto Ricans do not even kno\v these 
Commissions exist. Not only are the offices of these Commissions 
located at a point in the city where few Puerto Ricans have a reason 
to visit, but the Commissions as a rule do not make sufficient use of 
the Spanish communications media.... Many- of the Puerto 
Ricans.. .are afraid to complain, usually because of their language 
handicap, but even those who complain are soon discouraged. They 
either get shoved around from desk to desk or they have to wait long 
hours. And even when they complete the arduous and complex 
complaint procedure, the case is either dismissed as having no 
probable cause, or positive action is so long in forthcoming that he 
simply gets another low-paying job.'" 
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Underrepresentation of P :^rto Ricaiis in public service work is a major 
discriminatory barrier and undermines the basic concept of equal 
opportunity. 
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Chapter Three 

The Crisis in Education 



Data iiiNihc previous chapter showed that mainland Puerto Ricans have 
lower incorWs than whites, blacks, and other Hispanic minorities in the 
L'niled StaleV The same relationship is evident in terms of education. The 
typical while American adult has graduated from high school and has had 
a taste of^college; the typical black has completed 9.8 years of school; and 
the typical mainland Puerto Rican has completed only 8.7 years/ 

Recent censusVigures (1975) also show clear diderences in education 
among major His^tanic groups (Puerto Ricans,' Mexican Americans, and 
Cubans), with Puefro Ricans generally at the lowest rung of the ladder. 
There is a sharp dinWence, for example;, between the educational picture 
for Cubans and Puerfi) Ricans. As for Mexican Americans, while they are 
less likely than Puerto^Ricans to have completed 5 years of school, they are 
more likely to have gVaduated from hig'i school. In the younger age 
brackets 25 to 29 yea As) Puerto Ricans have made notable progress' in 
education, but still lag bt)hind other groups. (See Tables 27 and 28.) 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND DROPOUT RATES 

Between I960 and 1970 the dropout rate for school-age Puerto Ricans 
fell, particularly for young adults. But a severe dropout problem persists. 

During the elementary school years (age 5 to 13), the staying power of 
Puerto Rican children is quite comparable to the national average: 72 
percent of all youngsters age 5 to 6, and 97 percent of those age-7 to !3, are 
enrolled in school. 

The dropout problem becomes evident in the age 14 to 17 g-oup. 
Nationwide, 93 percent of all youngsters in this age group remain in 
school, compared with 85 percent ot Puerto Rican youngsters. " 

The difference grows more acute in the age 18 to 24 group. Nationwide, 
while 37 percent of youn'. males remair. in school, ^nly 18 percent of the 
Puerto Rican males ai.^ still enrolled (the figures are comparable for 
women). In other words, young adult Puerto Ricans are only half as likely 
to be in school as tneir peers. (See Table 29.) 

In a study conducted in Chicago, the dropout rate for Puerto Ricans in 
grammar and high school was 71.2 percent. The study indicated that 12,5 
percent dropped out in grammar school, while 58.7 percent dropped out in 
high school." 

Students drop out of school for a variety of reasons. While some drop 
out because they cannot keep up academically, this is by no means thes-jle 
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Table 27 



Percent of Persons (25 Years Old and Over) 

Who Have Completed Less Than 5 Years of School 



60% - 




Source U S . 
Bureriu nf the 
Consijs. Persons 
of Spiimzh Origin 
m the Untlod 
St.itc$: M.irch 
197b. r.«'riOb P'VO 
No. ?H3 Table 4. 
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Table 28 



Percent of Persons (25 Years Old and Over) Who Have 
Completed 4 Years of High School or More, March' 1975 




Table 29 

-School Enrollment of the Total U.S. and 
Puerto Rican Populations ^ je 5 to 34 Years: 
United States— 1960 and 1970 

I by pe'C'jr: ) • ,. ' 



Puerto Rican Residents of the U.S. 

Born in Born In 





Total 


in U.S. 


Total 


^ Puerto 


Rico 


U.S. 


Age 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


5 nn^J 6 ye.ir^ cld 


63 8 


70 ^ 


66 4 


72 4 


64.7 


67 5 . 


67 0 


73 7 


7 fo 13 vo.\r> Ti.jl 


97 5 


97 3 


94 9 


94 9 


94 2 


93-2 • 


9fj 7 


f^5 ^ 


14 TO ^7 'yCrtrs nicJ- 


















.Vile 


3^8 


93 2 


75 8 


85 5 


75 7 


78 5 


83.5 


. 90,7 






92 7 


72,5 


63 7 


69.5 


7-' 6 


■ 84.9 


90.0 


13 :o 24 vo.irs oiri 


















27 8 


37 5 


10 9 


18 4 


9 


1 , ■} 


21 4 


32 6 




13 4 


27 2 


8 4 


14 3 


7.6 


iL 3 


13 6 


26.3 


25 :o ?'! yca's o!'j 


4 6 


6 3 


3 3 


2 5 


3 1 


1 9 


5.5 


6.8 
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reason.. Of the 30 percent of U.S. high school students who drop out each 
year, one-third are in their senior year and have already corn .leted most of 
the required courses. Most dropouts are bored, fine the school 
unresponsive to their cultural backgrounds, or teel compelled to obtain a 
job.'- 

. By examining several aspects of the Puerto Rican youngsters 
experience in school, the multiple reasons for dropping out become clear. 

LANGUAGE A^DCULTUPn 

More than 30 percent of the 437.000 Puerto Rican students enrolled in 
'mainland'^schools are born in Puerto Rico. Hach year thousands of 
•children transfer from schools in Puerto Rico to those on the mainland. 
^S'cc Table 30 for student transfers between Puerto Rico alid New York 
City.) Spanish is O^e mother tongue of a major segment of the Puerto 
Rican school-age population (and is the language used most often in the" 
home, even for those students born on the mainland). 

In New York City in 1970, of 362.000, Puerto Ricans under iig^ 18. 
nearly one-fourth (80.370) had been born" in Puerto Rico. About one- 
fourth (nearly 80.000) of the Puertt) Rican and other. Hispanic 'students in 
'^New York City's public schools speak poor or hesitant English.* 
Birthplace is. obviously, a major determinant of ability to speak English. ' 

.It IS also clear that birthplace, language ability, and dropping out are 
closely intertwined. Great disparities e.xist in the dropout rales of island- 
bor-n and U.S.-born Puerto Rican youngsters. Those born on the mainland 
ten d to enroll earlier in school and tend to drop out less frequently. 

About 47 percent of all mainland Puerto Ricans nge 3 to 34 are cncolled 
in school. But this rverall average is misleading: 67 percent of the 
mainland-born Puerto Ricans in that age group are enrolled, compared 
with only 28 percent of those born in Puerto Rico. The disparity Ts very 
pronounced in the age 18 to 24 group: Arnong.males of this group, for 
example. 33 percent of the U.S.-born were still in school. </iM.ip^ired v.ith 
only 13 percent. o^ the island-born, .\mong males age 16 to 21. about 
J2.(X)0 of the U.S. -born are not enrolled in school. conl|4k;d with 32,(X:0 * 
island-born youngsters. (See Table 3 1 .) 

. These figures indicate that thtf dropout rate is more Severe among 
Puerto Rican yc ..mgsters born on-the island than among those ycHingsters 
of Puerto Ric'iii parentage born on the mainland, fsland-born youngsters 
are more likely to have p/oblems communicatiiig in English, more likely to 
be unemploVed or underemployed, and more likely to be doomed to a life 
of poverty. ' . ' 

While the education problems of mainlaiuli^uerto Ricans at^e certainly 
not limited to the island-born, this group is more adversely affected by 



Table 30 



Transfers of Public School Students Between 
Puerto Rico and New York City 



School 
Year 

1954- 55 ' 

1955- 56 

1 956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 
J 961 -62 
'r962-63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 
1 9o6-67^ 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

10-yonr totals 
1954-1963 
1964-73 
5-year totals, 
"1959-1973 ■ 



Came from 
Puerto Rico 


Moved to 
^ Puerto Rico 


Net Migration 
to New York 


9.496 


3.662 


5.834 


1 1,727 ' 


3.934 


7,793 


12,905 


5.020 


7.885 


11.505 


5.557 


5.948 


10.737 


6,491. 


4.246 


10,315 


7.806 


■ 2.509 


9.414 


7,688 


1.726 


8.777 


8.428 


349 


7.942 


8.508 


-566 


8.245 


7,849 


396 


8,496 


8.179 


317. 


9 232 


7.98& 


1.246 


11.191 


8,193 " 


^,998 


13 706 


8,696 


5.010 


1 4,840 


10,095 


4,745 


12.536 


12,254 


532 


11,466 


12.752 


-1.28G 


8.482 


14,079 


-5.597 


8,445 


13.434 • 


-4.989 


9892 


10.771 ' 


-879 


101.063 


64.943 


36,120 


,108,336 


106,439 


1.897 


50.871 . 


63,290 


-12.419 



rpn l.'-im iNow Y^irk Cjl/ to PuC'to Ri^o 

.*3 0ur'"e J. •■■:.■> r.irnf?^, BuciMu '^I Atfond.inco, 
fJ.---A V f-'p.ud ol Edjc,jti-:!r., nic^noranci'jm 
d3!0J 0-:t. o. 1975. ■.. f, 
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Table 31 



ERIC 



School Enrollment of 
Mainland Puerto. Ricans, 
by Birthplace, 1970 





Mainland 


Born in 


Born In U.S. 




Puerto Ricans 


Puerto Rico 


Mainland 


Tot 'i! pnrollcd. 










437,863 


134,501 


303,362 


r^Juf.s.Ty School 


5.439 


928 


4,511 


Ktncl'-'^).irt'"'n 


29, 112 


5.747 


23.365 


E!' ■'ri'Mi!,'t'V 








(Grjd*-'s 1-8) 


294,785 


81,006 


213.779 


H.'jh *",-h,y,)| 








fCr hi*-- 1-12) 


90,822 


37 279 


53.543 




17,705 


9,541 


8.1G4 


p.-TTPrt .•nrolI.-Tl. 










40 8 


27,7 


67.4 


;inrl v^''.. old 


10.0 


11.4 


10.4 


ry\ n v^-;; old 


72 4 


67.5 


73.7 


7 '0 l.'i v"v old 


94.9 


93,2 


95.6 


1.J t(, 1 7 «;•:; old 








f.l.il-' 


85 5 


78.5 


90.7 


F.-ni,if;> 


83.7 


75.8 


90.0 


'M V^^. Old: 










184 


13.3 


32.6 


Fornjlo 


14 3 


10 3 


26.3 


to v:- old 


? S 


1.9 


6,8 


'.i.il" in !C' 21 \rr>. (;ld 


81,0.^6 


49,387 


31,569 
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inadequaic schoi^i.iig, Language is often Ihc key taclor that makes ihcni 
ditToreiii-frmu ci).,- Wicio Rican sludcnls. riuiny of whom may sii in the 
same classroom, ^ -mv even be siblings. The fact thai ihesL language- 
handicapped siiK.j " .ichieve less and drop out more is compelling 
evidence ihal the sl ' response to the problem has been inadequate, 

One Puerto Rican parent expressed his dismay at the lack of special 
instruction for his children: 

...They are practically wasting their lime because they are not 
learning anything. First of all. they don't understand the'language, 
WhalgoiHj Joes it do to sit therein front of the teacher and just look 
at her fa^\ ; It is wasting their time. They don't learn anything 
. because they don't understand what she is saying,' 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 

In a sample taken by the New ^'ork City Hi\ird of Education, schools 
with heavy Puerto Rican enrollment had much lower reading averages 
^ than predominantly black or while schools. At every level sampled, Puerto 
Rican students were behind the other two groups in reading-' 

In 1^72 two-thirds of the elementary schools in New York City that 
■contained S5 percent or more students reading below grade level had a 
student populatiiMi which was more than 50 percent Puerto Rican.' 

In Chicago. l^HO - 71 test scores in reading and mathematics indicated 
a much lower achievement rale for Puerto Rican students than the 
city wide median. Fhe lag increased with each succeeding grade." 

TESTING ^ 

The use of standardized achievement tests contributes to the failure of 
public schools to teach Puerto Rican students. IQ and achievement test 
'^jcres '>flen are used as guides in assigning students to ability groups and 
to Jiiss'. s for theeducable mentally retarded (PMR). 

.SiiKc most tests are given in Hnglish, many children are programmed 
fi^r failure. In Philadelphia, a school olTicial acknowledged that 
psychological tests are often given only in Hnghsh and that they form the 
basis for assessing the mental and emotional states of Puerto Rican 
siudeiits.^ 

Ci>mrnentingon this point, a Philadelphia psychologist said: 

In iny clinic, the average underestimation of IQ for a Puerto Rjcan 
kid is 20 points. We go through this again and again. When we * jsl 
in Spanish, (here's a 20 point leap immediately~20 points higher 
than when he's tested in Pnglish.'" 
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Sonic scliool systems ha\c atlciuptcd to tncrcoriic the language gap by 
iransLitiiig standard IQ tests into Spanish, but these tests are otten 
designed tor Mexican A-ucrican children. (Although Spanish is common 
to both Mexico and Puerto Rico, there are many colloquialisms peculiar to 
each area.) A few school systems ha\e experimented with tests lieveloped 
in Puerto Rico, but testing continues to be a major linguistic and cultural 
barrier t*or many Puerto Rican students. 

STUDENT ASSIGNMENT PRACTICES 

School systems tVequently phice underachieving students in low-ability 
groups, or in e hisses for the eUucable mentally retarded, or retain them in 
grade. Recent arrivals tVoni Puerto Rico are often assigned to li)wcr 
grades. The rationale f( r such practices is that students will benefit from 
special instruction in low-level classes, but the correlation between such 
placement and improved academic performance is dubious. In fact, the 
lower level of curriculuni and the absence of stimulation from higher- 
achieving students may be negaii^e factors that further retard the 
student." If anything, the stigma atta..*hed to being labeled a **slow 
learner** c:.'M result in a loss of self-esteem and icinforce the student's sense 
of fail', re.'' Rather than progress out of EMR. chisses or low-ability 
groups, students tend to remain there, be assigned vocational Crather than 
college-bound) curricula, or drop, out altogether." 

A former president of the New York City Board of Hducalion has 
testified; 

Historically, in New ^'ork City we have had twt) school systems, one 
school system for those youngsters who are expected to achieve, and 
one for the youngsic: . who were not expected to achieve, and don't 
achie\e, Ami most of the minority group youngsters are in that 
second schdol system, and the system is pretty much set up to see to 
it that lhe\ don't succeed. And I think that's why they drop out of 
schools.'* 

The Onice for Civil Rights (OCR) of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Eilucation, ami Welfare (HEW) has investigated ability-grouping 
practices in several scliool districts that have large Puerto Rican student 
populalicMis. In Eiast Chicago, Indiana, for example, these practices 
resulted in racially iilentifiablc "tracks"-, students appeared to be assigned 
arbitrarily to a group with no apparent pedagogical justification. The 
school ilistrict was requireii by HEW to develop new assignment policies.'^ 
The Philadelphia school system has reported that its practice of using 
ac hies en lent tests as the basis for placing students in '* tracking systems" 
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has resulted in a disproporlionale number of black and Puerto Rican 
students in low ability groups.'" 

Placement in educable mentally retarded classes is also largely 
determined by a child's score on a standardized IQ test given in English or 
upon subjective teacher evaluation. In New York City, almost 30 percent 
of the students in special classes tor children with retarded mental 
development have Hispanic backgrounds. It has been suggested that faulty 
analysis of test results (by psychologists who do not speak the same 
language as the children) is responsible." 

The Omce for Civil Rights has documented that the school district in 
Penh Amboy, New Jersey, assigned language-minority student.-; to EMR 
classes on the basis of criteria that essentially measured English language 
skill.s, even though It appeared that the majority of the Hispanic students 
had ditTiculty with the English language. OCR also found that some 
regular classroom teachers were more inclined to refer Puerto Rican 
children to the department of special services for EMR placement than 
Anglo children "because they do not know how: to deal with the 
behavioral problems of these children."'" 

The New York State Commissioner of Education has reported that non- 
English-speaking children are sometimes placed in classes for slow 
learners or EMR classes without sufllcient justification. Some students 
werejudged to be mentally retarded because they were quiet in class." 

These types of practices result in a high number of "over-age*' Puerto 
Rican students in ihc schools. In New England, it has been reported that 
25 percent of the Hispanic children have been held back at least three 
grades in school and that 50 percent have been held back at least two 
grades. Only 12 percent were found to be in the correct grade for their age 
group.'" A field survey in Boston found that nearly 75 percent of the 
Hispanic high school students were in classes behind students of their own 
age." 

The problem is particularly acute among transfer students from Puerto 
Rico. A witness at the Massachusetts Advisory Committee's open meeting 
testified: 

They came from Puerto Rico, they're in the 10th. Ilth. or senior 
yearof high school, and they're 17. 18. 19 vears old.... Theycamcto 
Boston and they placed them in the 6th and 7th grades. You're 
wondering why they dropped out. A per!;on who does not feel his 
identity is lost right there.... Here's a kid trying to learn and he 
automatically gets an inferiority complex and quits." 
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PROGRAMS FOR LANGUAGE-MINORITY CHILDREN 

Diiniiiz the 1^6()s two types approaches cMncrgcd Id oscrcoinc the 
linguistic barriers ot' laiiLjuagc-iniiu^rily childrcji.'" One approach, English 
as a SecoiKi Language (HSL). leaches students to coninumicate in Fnghsh 
as quickly as possible. The programs prcnide instruction and practice in 
listening, speaking, reading, and wrilu u ijiglish. Students arc taken I'roiu 
their regular classrooms lor 30 to 40iuinuies per day for this special hcin, 
but otherwise remain in their regular classes tor content matter 
instruction. 

By themselves, ESL programs are \er} hn: led since they use only 
Knglish to teach literacy and coninuniica''on rather than the student's 
iiali\e language to transmit concepts and skills {which might facilitate the 
learning of English). ESL studer.ls ineviiablv fall behind in the regular 
classroom, where content courses are being taught. 

The second' approach, slowly growing in acceptance, is bilingual- 
biculturaJ edacalion. A program oi bilingual education is: 

(4)(A)...a program of inuract!on. designed for children of limited ■ 
hnglisli-speakiML: aluliiy in elementary or secondary schools^ in 
which, with respect tt) thj years of study to w* ich such program is 
applicable- -r 

aithcTC is irstruction gl\ n in, aii:! study of, Himlish and, to the. 
extent necessary to allow chiKl to [irogre.ss througli the educational ■ 
syslem. the native language of the children of limited English- 
speaking ability, and such in- u jction is given with appreciation for 
the cultural heritage of such children, and with respect to 
elemenfap school inM ruction, such instruction shall, to the extern 
neccssai . be in all courses or subjects of study which will allovv a 
child to pn\gressetTecti\eIy through the educational system...."' 

i'his attempt at a tot./ .ipproach includes the leaching of English as a 
second language, developmeni of literacy in the mother tongue, and the 
uninterrupted learning of subject areas, h is based on the principle that 
learning should continue in the niother tongue rather than be postponed 
until a new language has been acquired. Teaching a child to read Urst in 
the language thai he or she speaks makes it easier to read and write in a 
second language, since the basic skills are transferable from one language 
to another. The inclusion of curriculum materials on the student's culture 
and background experience also heightens 'nteiesi in the subject matter.'** 

Ilernan LaEonlaine, a I'uertti Ricaii educator and the executive 
admiiiistiaior of the OHlce of Ihlinguai Education for the New York City 
I^oard of Education, has noted: 
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Our Jolinition ol cuilural pluralism nuisi incUulo the concent that 
our hmguagc arul our cuhurc will he mvcn equal status to that of the 
majoniy population. It is not enough siniplv to sav that we should be 
guen (he opportunity to share in the positive benefits of modern 
American lite. Instead, we must insist that this sharing will not be 
accomphshetj at the sacrifice of all those trails which make us what 
wcareas ruerlct Ricans.* 

PERSONNEL 

School perstMinel ha\c profound intluence over the success or failure of 
srudeiils. Not only do they make decisions to promote or retain students in 
■':hool programs, but also their attitudes and expectations often are 
■elected in suui.MH performance.'" When they perceive low expectations 
I > r',:.' -xirt of teachers, for exan.ple. students lend to do less well on lest.s/' 

In its investigation into .Mexican .American education, the Commission 
round that Angh^ teachers tended to favor Anglo children over Mexican 
Americans m their praise, encouragement, attentior^ ' and approval 
Prechctably, ii was also found that Mexican American students 
participated in class less than Anglo students.'" No sinnlar study of Puerto 
r^ican students has been carried out. hut it is reasonable to as.sume that the 
r jM^lis would be the same. 

impact that teachers and administrators have on the learning 
iment for students underscores the need for school personivcl who 
relied the background of students and thus are more likely to relate 
posuively to them. As the Educational Policies Commission noted: 

Despite their better judgment, people of another background often 
eel that disadvantaged children are bv nature perverse, vulgar, or 
la/y. Children sens.: quickly the atthudes of school people to\vard 
them and they retaliate against condescension or intolerance with 
hiKiihly. absenteeism, and failure." ' • 

The Oirico for Civil Rights recogni/ed the intluence of school personnel 
(Ml equal educational opportunities in its memorandum of January 1971, 
^*N(^ndiscrin/ination in Elementary and Secondary School StafT 
Practices/* Schcn)! superintendents were informed that discrimination in 
hiring, promotion, demotion, dismissal, or other treatment of faculty or 
statr serving students had a direct adverse efTect on equal educational 
services lor students and was therefore prohibited by Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1%4. Since that year. OCR has required school districts to 
submit anirmative action plans in cases where minority faculty is 
underrepre.sented. 

Despite the importance of having Puerto Rican teachers and 
administrators in districts with large numbers of Puerto Rican students. 
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Table 32 



Spanish-Surnamed Students and 
Teachers in Selected Cities: 1972 





°o Spanish* 


°'o Spanish- 




Surnamed 


Surnamed 


City 


Studeqts 


Teachers 


Now York 


26,6 


2 2 




3.4 


0.0 


Bridgeport 


21.? 


1.9 


H.jrtr,.f.j 


21,5 


3 7 


New H:iven 


98 


1.6 




5,3 


0 7 




7 7 


1 3 




168 


1 8 


E;i!.-abr?h 


19 9 


39 


HoboKon 


56 8 


33 




31.5 


1.4 




22 1 


2.1 


Portn An-'boy 


•19 2 


4 6 


Uriion C.'.y 


64 6 


7.1 


^OC Or 


56 


1 4 




11.1 


* 2 
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none of the districts surveyed by llic Conniiission had an ade( u.:(c 
rcprcsciitaiion.'- Few scliool systems gather data oi, tlic number of Puerto 
Rican students and teachers, nor is such data now required bv the FedeRd 
Government. The data tl.at are collected usuallv refer to "Spanish 
surnamed" students or teachers, winch includes other Hispanic 
Americans. Table 32 retlects the perce.itage of students and teachers of 
Spanish origin in several cities with large concentrations of Puerto Ricans 
New York City has the single largest concentration of Puerto Rican 
students m its public schools, In fiscal year 1974. nearl-; 300.000 Hispanic 
children were enrolled in the public schools, including 256.000 PuerU^ 
Rican students, Hispanics accoumed for 27,0 percent of total school 
a.rollment (23.1 percent Puerto Rican and 3.9 percent other His^panic) 
(See Table 33.) Despite the fact that more than one-fourth of tlie student 
body was Hispanic, only 2.5 percent of the total number of school teachers 
werc.ot Spanish origin. Only 1.391 of the 56.168 teachers in New York 
City had Spanish surnames, . fhis figure is considerably larger than theO 8 
percent share 5 years previous, but the disparity between the perc.-ntage of 
teachers and students remained enormous (see Table 34)." 

One study has estimated that at least 13.700 more teachers of Spanish 
origin vould need to be hired to approach equitable representation in the 

m.Vu ^^""■'^ "^''^'>' '0 'in'" 'he number 

in 1973, 

Th'.- situation is no better in other major cities where Puerto Ricans live 
In Chicago (1972). there were 27.946 Puerto Rican students, ^nt only 91 
Puerto Rican teachers in the entire system. Of 1.706 aami.iist.-ative and 
supervisory personnel, only 17 were Puerto Rican, No statistics were 
available for the number of Puerto Rican counselors " 

In Boston (1972). only 5 of the city's 4.729 teachers were Puerto Rican 
and not one guidance counselor, could speak Spanish. In Springfield 
Massachusetts, there, were only 5 Puerto Rican and 5 other Hispanic- 
teachers for 1.4H5 Puerto Rican students." In Philadelphia, less tlian 1 
percent of the teachers were Puerto Rican; only 2 of 532 guidance 
counselors were Puerto Rican. about I for every 4.750 Puerto Rican 
students. In Bridgeport. Connecticut (1971). the board of education 
employed only 10 Puerto Rican teachers for nearly 4.000 Puerto Rican 
students. None of the 23 full-time counselors was Puerto Rican. A plan to 
recruit more teachers of Spanish origin was vetoed by the school board.'" 

COUNSELING 

Many Puerto Rican students perceive their non-Hispanic teachers and 
counselors as indifferent or insensitive. One student in Connecticut 
testified: 

J i I) 
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Table 33 



Puerto Ricans and Other Spanish-Surnamed-Students 
in New York City Public Schools: 1973-74 
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I feel, that thejeachers dorrt care about the students,,,, A Spanish- 
speaking student comes into the room, immediately that person is 
considered dumb without even being given a chance,^** 

A: Puerto Rican student in Camden. New Jersey^ echoed the belief that 
^^bunselors arc insensitive to Puerto Ricari students; 

The attitude that a lo: of counselors had with a lot of friends of mine, 
because a lot of the individuals that graduated with me from high 
school are now shooting drugs and doing time in jail [is] to 
generalize and tell nie that my people are dumb, that we make good 
dishwashers. We can't manipulate our minds, but we're good with 
our hands, and we are docile,.,,'" 

Another PueHo Rican student told the Pennsylvania Advisory 
Committee of her ctTorts to be admitted to an academic course and of the 
repeated warnings of guidance counselors that "I should not aim too high 
because I would probably be disappointed at the end result,"" 

Few Puerto Ricau students are encouraged by high school counselors or 
teachers to think about college. The president of Hostos Community 
College in Bron,\. New York, cited several instances in which counselors 
told Puerto Rican high school students that they were not "college 
material," One girl. who. according to this official, eventually completed 
her junior and senior years in. I year at Queens College, allegedly had been 
removtfd from a college preparatory curriculum in high school and put 
into a secret:\rial course,'* A counselor at Temple University 
( Philadelphia) said. '^A lot of Puerto Rican kids don't think of college. 
They're not exposed to the right counselors in high school. They're in the 
wrong programs: most are in nonacadcmic courses,"*' 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

f-amilics exercise great influence on student attitudes toward education, 
Bv working in concert with parents, schools maximize chances ;that 
students w ill etTectively participate in public education." 

In their t-pen meetings, the Commission's State ,\dvisory Committees 
heard testimony that Puerto Rican parents and community leaders were 
frequently excluded from participation in school matters. In 
Massachusetts, it was found that "poor communication, if any, exists 
between the local school districts and the IHierto Rican community."'^ A 
major reason was difllculty with the English language. Often, parents 
could not communicate with authorities because of this language barrier. 
scho(M notices generally were in English, 
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In Illinois, a par.-nt reprosorilativo on a Title I advisory CMuncil said that 
meetings were sometimes inicomprehensible to her. The couneiPs agenda 
and rehited intornianon were always prepared ia English.'" 

In Bridgeport. Cojineetreut, 80 percent of the Piier;o Rican parents 
su-veyed said that they had ditrieulty in Cumnuinicating in English, but 
, only.20 percent received written notices in Spanish.'" 

Puerto Rican parents have been frustrated in attempts to join councils 
and organizations representing the school community. They often do not 
participate in I'TA organizations, whose meetings are -conducted m 
bnglish. Community involvement in adv.sorv councils to .Federal 
programs, such as those under Titles I and VII of the Elementarv and 
Secondary Education Acl. has also been limited, despite the requireuient 
that c miniunitics be involved in decisionmaking. Although Puerto Ricans 
were abour > percent of the student enroll^ncnt in Boston, the Title I 
advisory council of 66 members and 42 al' .. 'nates had no Puerto Rican 
representatives.'" 

In Chicago, most of the six Hispanic members of the citvwide advisory 
council were employees of the school system. This would appear to create 
some diHiculty over their ability to function as impartial advisers to'scho<,l 
programs. . 

DECENTRALIZATION 

Because advisory groups have been unable to innucnce unresponsive 
school districts. Puerto Rican and other minoritv communiiics have in 
recent years demanded decenirali/ation andcomnuuiitv control of schools 
which serve their children. For Puerto Ricans. this demand has been most 
vehement in New ^'ork City. 

In the wake of the l%8 teachers" strike in New York Citv, the State 
passed a deccnirali/ation law." It established the central board of 
education: created the position of chancellor t.> replace the superintendent 
,ol schook and established a system of 32 eiecied communitv school 
hoards. Decisionmaking was split between the central board 'and the 
community hoards, with the central board retaining much of!|he final 
authority. ' ' 

Commuiiity beards are comprised of. and elected bv. parents who have 
resided in the district 1 year, are U.S. citizens, over 2 1 veais of ace, and are 
registered voters. Within their attendance- zones^the boards have 
jurisdiction over elementary through eighth crade education They 
appoint a community superintendent; oversee instruction of students-" 
assign, prom.ite, and dismiss principals and teachers; prepare operatins 
budgets, and apply for State and Federal grants." • . 



The central board deterniiiies district boundaries and conducts elections 
of local school board members. All high schools and special schools are 
centrally controlled. 

The central board, the chancellor, and the board of examiners" have 
residual powers over the local districts as follows; First, local boards are 
limited in that personnel decisions and policies may not conflict with any. 
collective bargaini^ig agreement; such agreements are negotiated by the 
central board. Second., teachers and supervisors are selected (under a civil 
service system) from among those passing competitive or qualifying 
exaniinaiioiis administered by the board of examiners. Third, the central 
board determines minihium educational and experience requirements for 
teachers and supervisory personnel/'* And, fourth, regulations concerning 
siafT dismissals and cutbacks due to budget reductions and declining 
enrollments continue to be promulgated by the central board. 

Decentralization is iiiiended to open the way to greater parental 
involvement in operating the schools. But in New York City problems 
remain unsolved. For example, the central bt>ard is responsible for 
supplying technical aid to community boards in the preparation of project 
proposals to the Federal and New Ycrk Slate governments, but the board 
has been lax in this duty." Problems are most acute in the design of 
proposals for Title 1 and State urban education financing and in 
applications for education projects under other Federal programs. In 
1^12, for example, community boards were given only 2 da\s notice to 
submit Title 1 proposals. Title VTl proposals were prepared by local 
boards without any consultation with staff of the central board. 

The benefits to date of tlecentralization appear mixed as far as Puerto 
Riw'ans are concerned. Recent modest increases in Puerto Rican teachers 
and administrators in New York City rtiay ' be partially due to 
decentralization, but parental insoUcment in important school decisions 
remains limited. 

THE GOVERNMENTS ROLE IN THE EDUCATION OF PUERTO 
RICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The F-ederal Government has traditionally provided leadership to 
equalize educational opportunity for students from niinority groups. 
I'cderal attention \\as first focused on the issue of school desegregation 
when several States and k^cal school boards resisted implementation of 
desegregation laws, The Feileral role \^a> later extended to ipeet the 
special needs o( languagC'Tiitnority students and to enforce laws that 
pro\ide them with equal accesN tn education. 
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Slate gmmuiicms haw also iiicroasmgly conccnicd ihcmscKcs wiili 
dovclopiiioni of special programs Ibr liisaJvuiiagcd and 
laiiguago-miiuiriiy studoiits/ ' 

^Federal Special 'Aid /Programs: The lilcmcnlarv and Scc.Mularv 
l-.diicalu.n Act (IISF.A) of was the first comprclicnsiN c icgislali >n 
designed 10 support programs f-.- low-iiieome siudciiis u itii\|x-cial 
educalioiiai lu-eds;-' The ael com../ ■. .'.ght titles, three of which-Tiiie.s I. 
VTI.a!ulVIiI-.cantuiKi program; Umgiiage-iiiiiioril\ sliidciits. 

rule I provides the hulk ..ri:sF-.A fuiiding. In tiscal'vear l')74. school 
districts received hill;p;. support compensatorv cdrtcatioii for low- 
income students, i-uiids are dishursed to States accordin- to the minik-rs 
ol low-mccMiie students and may he uiili/ed for a varietv of purposes, 
including early childhood education, reading, mathematics, F.SI., and 
hilingual programs. 

Title I has enormous potential for nieetiim the needs, of lan^niagc- 
niinority siudeins. In llscal year r)7|- Congress appropriated SI S hilhon 
under Iitle I. of which New \ork State received ^1^2 million. Although 
anout 23 percent of New ^'ork City's students were Puerto Rican. only S4 
million (3.2 percent) of the S125 milium allocated to theeitv went to Title I 
programs serving them. A total of S673.2I3 was spent on hihngual 
programs. In U-72 funding for bilingual programs inerea.sed to more t-hai, 
million, while S50.\3:2 was allocated Ibr HSI ni.v.rams 
Appro.ximately 14.a(X) students benetited from Title I lancua^e programs, 
the maiority ol whom were I lispanic. 

Title I funds were also utili/ed to recruit and train teachers of Spanish 
origin. The program recruits native Spau.^h-'.pcaking graduate and under- 
graduate students and trains them for teaching in New York scliools 
Nearly halt of the Puerto Riean teachers now m the public sehoolMMeni 
are products of the pw^rnm. Title I funds also help underwrite programs 
to inoiivate pupils who have dropped out of school."' 

title VII, also known as the Bilingual Education Act. funds 
demonstration projects to meet the special needs of low-income children 
who speak limited English."" Unlike Ti'le I, the program could not meet 
the needs olall or even most needy children because of its limited funding. 
In fiscal year 1471, for example, proposals f(,r Title Vli funds submitted 
by local distnci.s m New York City alone totaled SIO million, vet the 
appropriation of funds Ibr the entir<; nation was only S2f million. New 
York State received slightly more than S 1 million.'" 

.Most of the projects funded by the U.S. OlTice of Education served 
Mexican American children in California and Te.xas. In 1^71 New ^'ork 
received SI. 2 milli.Mi, CalifM,::a received SI7.3 million, and Texas 
received S12.5 millioii.'' 
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l^L■^ca^ai Ixderal fuiuline l^ luvticd \\u cuiTicuIuin development, 
:!.iiumuvk1c loaL-lier iramnig programs, and research into evaluation 
;nuasiires tor bilnumal education.'' A combination ot' these activities and 
lCLhmL|6Tcs, alon^i nn'Mi [•xperience gamed in demonstration programs, 
.ould increase the u,uu>[rs capacity provide quality education for all 
chiUireii. 

Tule Vill pnnides funds lo local educational agencies for developing 
sch:>ol dropout preserition {urograms. Since language dilTiculties are a 
DUji^r rause of dropouts among Puerto Ricans, Title VTII can be used to 
support language programs. Like Title VI i. Title VI U projects are 
designed for demonstration purposes and support must later be assumed 
b> the local school district. Schools qualifying for Title VIII aid may be 
located in. urban or rural are^ must have a high percentage of low-income 
children, and must luive a high proportion (35 percent or mure) of 
clnldren who do not complete their elementary or secondary education. 

Funding for Title VIll has never exceeded $10 million nationwide, and 
thus has had httie impact on the dropout problem among Puerto Ricans. 
Only 1^^ school districts had received Title VIII grants by 1972. In New 
York State, where the majority of mainland Puerto Ricans live, only one 
district, Fredonia, had received a Title VU grant. 

Since 1.^^72 fun.ds have been availa^e for bilingual education under the 
Fniergency School Aid Act (ESAA), S^^rogram designed fo help school 
districts in implementing desegregation plans. In addition to a fiscal year 
1*^74 appropriation Of iiuire than >23() iniUion, ESAA provides $9 million 
as a sei-aside bilingual educatu>n programs; 47 programs have been so 
tiHided.j Most were in Texas. New ^\)rk received the second largest 
anumnt of bilingual sct-aside funds. ''^ 

State (iovernments; School^ districts receive most of their financial sup- 
" port from their State governVnents. State agencies set academic standards 
and credential requirements, and influence pohcy and practice at all levels 
in local districts. States have fought to protect their jurisdiction over local 
education and therefore have major responsibility for ensuring equal edu- 
cational opportunity for language-minority students. Several States have 
passed legi'slation,' authorizedMurids, or issued policy regulations that 
.address the needs of langnagLiminority students. 

In Massachusetts the 19/1 Transitional Bilingual Education Act has 
involsetTthe State and local school districts in a comprehensive program. 
I he bill mandates that transitional bilingual education programs be imple- 
mented in ijach district with 20 or more children of limited English- 
speaking ability in one language classification.'". It provides for supple- 
mental financial aid to heip school districts meet the extra costs of such 
programs.'' • ' . 
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_ I.I Illinois bihn-ual cducaiion is supported alniosi cxclusiu-lv hv Slate 
luiKis. Stale tunds for hiliiiLjiial education ni the 1^)?: - 7;, y^..^,. 
totaled approximately ^2.4 million. I'ublie Law 7s - 727. which became 
Elective in September 1^)7.\ mandates bilmyual education bv Julv 1 ' 1^")76 
111 attendance /ones ha^in- 20 or more students whose first lamzuate is 
other than Knglish," However, lllniois school districts are tnakmc I.tlle 
progress lo prepare for bilingual education, {^tlbrts to recruit bilingual 
personnel still ha^e not been fully undertaken. The Chicago board of 
education has no atrirmative action plan with g.x.ls and timetables for 
hiring Hispanic teachers."' 

In New Jerse;. an otllce for Hispanic alVairs m the division of 
curriculum and instruction at the State department of education assists in 
allocating Stale resources more elVcctively to meet the needs of students of 
Spanish origin. ' I„ January 1Q75 the Stale legislature passed a compulsory 
bilingual education bill thai requires school ..iupicts with 20 or more 
children ot limited EngLsh-speaking ability ;o provide bilingual education 
programs. 

• Ironic-:.lly. New York Stat.-, home of the great majority of mainland 
I uerto Rican studenls. has no law n)aiidaling bilingual education Its 
•■English only" law has been amended to permit 3-vear programs l>f 
bilingual instruction in the public schools."' 

In lieu of a legislative mandate for bilingual education, the Board of 
Regents ol the University of the State of New York stated that they 
believe it is the duty of the school to provide programs which capitalize ' 
on the .strengths of the non-English-speaking child and his family Less 
commitment to the needs oflanguage-minority children is inherently dis- 
criminatory, acco.r'i.-.g lo tti: hoard. 

The regents directed increased u.se ofTitle I ESEA and State Urban 
Edncatior. tun Is for bilingual education and ESL programs, and deHned 
the responsibility of local schooi districts in New York State as follows: 

In any case where there are approximately 10 or more 
children of limited English-speaking ability who speak the 
same language and are of approximately the same age and 
level of educational attainment, every effort should be made 
to develop a bilingual rather than second language program."' 

The New York State Department of Education has also established an 
office of bilingual education to oversee programs for non-English-speaking 
children. Under the auspices of that office, according to the regents, the 
State will actively press for adherence to the guidelines established in the 
May 25 memorandum of the Office for Civil Rights, HEW." 
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Ill Pennsylvania,^, the Stale secretary t)f education directed school 
districts to ptovide bilingual education in every district having 20 or more 
non-Liiglish-speaking students in a language category." New guidelines 
stipulate that basic State subsidy money must be used by the districts to 
teach children in their dominant language: 

...every school district with 20 or more students whose dominant 
language is not English. ..will have to use its basic per pupil instruc- 
tional subsidy plus its Title I per pupil allocation plus whatever 
other categorical funds arc available to educate its Puerto Rican 
students. This means basic instruction — not just supplementary 
help.'' 

Moreover, the Pennsylvania education department says it will use its 
authority to force school districts, through the threat of fund cutofTs, to 
provide Puerto Rican children with an adequate education. 

Although several States have demonstrated concern over the quaHty of 
education received by Puerto Rican students, school districts have claimed 
that they lack funds to implement new programs. Additional funds are 
needed to extend these programs to thousands of Puerto Rican students/' 
School districts currently receive millions of dollars each year to 
educate children in their attendance zones. Per-pupil expenditures are 
virtually wasted on Puerto Rican and other language-minority children 
unless they can be redirected for compensatory language- training and 
other special programs. 

States could require, as a necessary first step, that local districts survey 
the language dominance of students: the achievement test scores of 
language-minority students; placement of language-minority students in 
low-ability groups or educable mentally retarded classes; and dropout 
rates for language-minority students. Based on such data, schools and 
districts could prepare operating budgets and requests for special State 
and Federal funds. States colSld also evaluate district budgets to monitor 
the extent to which a good faith effort is being made. 

THE COURTS AND LANGUAGE-MINORITY CHILDREN 

The continued unresponsiveness of school districts to the needs of 
language-minority students has stimulated court action. In Lau v. Nichols 
the Supreme Court of the United . States ratified HEW guidelines 
contained in the May 25, 1970, memorandum known as the "May 25th 
Memorandum." The Court decided that: 

Basic English skills are at the very core of what these public 
schools teach. Imposition of a requirement that before a child 
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can ctK'cii\cly parti^'ipalc in the cdiicalional prograni, he 
must already haw acquired . those basic skills is to make a 
mockery of public e lucation. We know that those who do not 
understand English are certain to find their classroom 
experiences^ whol!\ incomprehensible and in no wiv 
meaningful. ' 

The decision in Uu v. Mc/iols found that a nionolinuual educatioi^al 
policy does violate HHW guideli::es. The Court did not Vule on whether 
the private plaintitTs had a constitutional right to bilingual education. 
While finding the school district (o be in noncompliance with Title VI of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. the Court explicitly declined to state what an 
appropriate remedy for such a violation may be. As of September 1^)76. 
Federal district court in San Francisco was reviewing a master plan for 
bilingual-bicultural education submitted by the school district/' 

AspmiorXcn' York. Inc. v. Board of Education of the City of Sew 
Yorr was the first major case concerning equal educational opportunity 
tor Puerto Rican children.^' Puerto Rican students and their parents 
ASPIRA ot New Vor>;, Inc.. and ASPIRA of America. Inc."' brought' 
action against the Board of Education of New York Cilv individually and 
on behalf of a class comprising an estimated 1S2.000 Spanish-speaking 
students in New York City public schools. 

^ The suit alleged that the school system had failed either to teach 
Spanish-speaking children im a language that they understood, or to 
provide them with the English language skills needed to progress 
effectively in school. PlaintiOs charged they were faced with unequal treat- 
ment based on language, and thus were denied oqual educational 
opportunity as compared with English-speaking students. 

After the Lau decision, plaintiffs moved for a summary judgi^ient. The 
court, in ruling on the motion, asked both parties to submi't plans which, in , 
their view, satisfied the mandate of Laii as applied to Puerto Rican and 
other Spanish-speaking students in New York City's public schools."' 

Negotiations followed the submi.ssion of these plans. With the approval 
of the^ court, the parties entered into a consent decree 'on August 2^), 
l^>74.'\which provided that: 1 - " * 

1. The board of education would idcniifv and classifv those students 
whose English language deficiency prevents them from efieclively 
participating in the learning prcKxss, and who can efiectivelv participate 
in Spanish. . - r i 

2. By September 1^)75. the defendants were to provide all the children 
described above with: (a) a program to de\elM^ their ability to speak 
understand. read, and write English; (b) insf -n in Spani'sh. in such 
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substantive courses as niatheiuatics, science, and social studies; (c) a 
program to reinforce and develop the child's use of Spanish, including a 
component to introduce reading comprehension in Spanish to those 
children entering rhe school system, where an assessment of reading 
readiness in English indicates the need for such development. In 
addition to, but not at the expense of, the three central ek-ments of the 
required program, entitled students were to spend maximum class time 
with other children to avoid isolation from their peers. 

3. By the beginning of the second semester of the 1974-75 school year, 
the defendants were to provide all elements of the program to all 
children within the defined class at pilot schools designated by the 
chancellor. By September 1975 the program was to encompass all 
children within the defined class. 

4. The board of education was to promulgate minimum educational 
standards to ensure that the program would be furnished to all children 
within the defined class, and ensure that the program would be provided 
in each of the community school districts. (On July 21, 1975, after 
lengthy negotiations, the minimum educational standards were issued 
by the chancellor.) 

5. The defendants were obligated to use their maximum feasible efforts 
to obtain and expend the funds required to implement the program. If 
there are insufficient funds to implement the program, defendants were 
to notify plaintiffs' lawyers. (As of March 1976, they had not yet 
notified the Puerto Ric^n Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc. that 
there were insufficient fufids or insufficient staff.*") 

/ 

In. addition to these stipulations, the consent decree included 
agreements regarding the use, development, and dissemination of 
appropriate materials and tests, and the recruitment, training, or 
retraining of adequate staff. 

The decree also set specific timetables for completing each task. The 
defendants were required to consult with plaintiffs concerning [he. 
development and implementation of all iten.s in the consent decree. The 
court retained jurisdiction to hear and settle disputes concerning the 
adequate implementation of the decree. 

. Implementing the Decree: The chancellor for the city, school district of 
New York is ultimately responsible for implementing the consent decree."* 
He has set up a project management team to monitor the progress of the 
program and to coordinate the different divisions of the board of 
education.**^ 

The decree required that an improved system of student identification 
and eligibility for the program was to be developed. A complete battery of 
tests was designed in the fall of 1974. This is commonly referred to as the 
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L.A.H. (Language Assessment Battery). The btuird ^..fodiication agreed to 
use the resulis of that test to place children in thc5se special classes 
provided for by the consent decree. The L.A.B. was administered in the 
spring of 1^75 (the only previous test was an assessment ot'oral language 
skills in English)."* 

. Not until Se{ iciober l^*"? were procedures established to monitor 
adherence to the s- udards and ttMhe decree. 
The minimum educational standards included: 

1 ) English language instruction: 

2) Subject area instruction in the pupiPs dominant language; 

3) Reinforcement and development of the child's use of Spanish, 
includmg development of reading and writing skills: 

4) Opportunity for spending maximum time with other pupils in order 
to avoid isolation and segregation from peers -with' -ut diluting or 
abrogating the above mentioned three elements. 

Forty schools (including elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schot>ls) were designated as "pilot schools" to serve as models and training 
centers in preparation for full implementation in September 1975. Their 
selection was based on whether or not the schools were already 
implementing one or more phases of the program.""* 

An evaluation of the pilot schools was undertaken by the Community 
Service Society of New York.'" 

The chancellor has emphasized that, for the most part, basic city tax 
levy funds (rather than State or Federal funds) would be utilized to im- 
plement the consent decree. The district also receives Sll million in 
supplementary tax levy funds, and an increased amount is being requested 
by the board to help implement the decree.*" 

The city school district also receives funds from State and Federal 
sources, and is exploring the possibility of using some of these funds to 
implement the decree. 

On July 11, 1975. Judge Frankel settled another dispute generated by 
this lawsuit, ruling that parents of Hispanic students found entitled to the 
program could withdraw their children. Appended to the court's 
memorandum and order wore the forms of notice to school administrators 
and letters to Hispanic parents which established the opting-out 
procedures. As described by the court, the form letters and notice were 
intended to ^'permit'opting^^ut while refraining from encouraging it." 
The form letters arid notice were agreed to by counsel for the plaintiffs 
only after negotiations, and even then outstanding differences had to be 
finally resolved by the court. 
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On Scptciiihcr 'I 1^)75. the ctniri ordcrcti the dcfcndanls it) provide 
ccriam information essential to dctcrinining the tiogroc ofconipliancc witli 
the program. As ot'lhat month, tlicro appeared to be siitTicicnt numbers of 
adequately tramed persons available to implement one aspeet of the 
decree, the hiring of trained personnel. Hut certain schools had not yet 
hired statTto implement thJ program. On December 22, I ^^^75, plaintiffs* 
lawyers moved to hold the cliancellor and members of the beard of 
education in civil contempt for failing to fully implement the decree."' 

In his response to this report. Chancellor Anker stated that "The larger 
part of the ctTo. . ^ictly described here had taken place before the Consenl' 
Decree was signed in August of U^74. Although it is true that the impact of 
the decree had obviously acceleraied many of these activities we certainly 
feel. that recognition should be given lo our willingness to address a major 
educational problem in an imiovative and responsible manner." 

This view connicis considerably with that of Federal District Judge 
Frankel. who heard the case and approved the t^TstMTrndrciW-. In an 
opinion granting attorney's fees to the plaintiiTs, Judge Frankel said: 

Nevertheless, however positive weniay wish to be and whatever the 
naivete of judges, the defendants must surely rjcall the long and 
sometimes bitter limes before the era of good feelings set in. Thi.s is 
not a subject the court desires to dwell upon now or, if possible, ever. 
. It should be sutTicienl to remind everyone, without detailed 
^ documentation, that even though IS or 20 months of struggle and a 
motion for summary judgment led to negotiations for a consent 
decree, there were bargaining sessions when the court was driven to 
speak as more than a "mere moderator," [citations 
omitted]. ..occasions when the Board was chidcd for what seemed 
tardy and grudging concessions, and a penultimate stage at which 
the Hoard's adversary passion led to blat.mt infringement of first 
amendment rights. To the very end, it must be said, steady and" 
energetic pressure by plaintiffs* attorneys wa.s required so that 
pertinent information and responsive proposals would be 
forthcoming on a reasonably prompt and orderly schedule. (Aspira 
of New York, Inc. v. Board of Education of the'City of New York 
b5F.R.D. 541,544 (S.D.N.Y. 1975)).' 

Although the consent decree has not yet been fully implemented, it is 
viewed as a vital step in achieving ecjual educational opportunity for 
Puerto Rican students in New York City's public schools, and a basis for 
protecting the rights of other non-English-speaking'children in the city.*** 
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PUERTO RICANS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

An cslinialcd 25.000 niainliiiid l^lcrlo Ricans were cnri)llal as fiill-tinic 
college undergraduates in 1^72;^ This tigure rellLCls vigonnis growth in 
re-'cnt years. In New ^'ork Cuy. for example. mO census data showed 
thu there were (Mily ^500 Puerto Rican college graduates (conipured with 
2,500 in 1%0). That. year, only 1 percent of the Puerto Rican adults in 
New York City were college graduates, compared with 4 percent ofblack 
adults and 13 percent of white adults. 

The City University of New ^'ork (CUNY) had 5.425 Puerto Rican 
undergraduates in l^)t>^). By 1^74 CL:NY had 16.352 Puerto Rican 
undergraduates. This is not only a substantial leap in numerical terms, but 
also a sign of growing Puerto Ric>m participation in higher education. In 
1^6^) Puerto Ris^ans at CL NY represc:Med 4.0 percent oHotal enrollment; 
by 1^)74. they were 7.4 percent of the undergradutes. (See Table 35,) 

In 1^)74 Puerto Rican.> and other Hispanics (detlned as Spanish- 
surnamed .Americans) represented 13.4 percent of the first-time freshmen 
m the CUN^* system, compared with 6.0 perccnt"5 years previous. (See 
Table 36.) Further growth of Puerto Rican college enrollment is an 
mimediate possibility since in the 1974 - 75 schoofyear Puerto Ricans 
represented 16. 1 percent of all students in New York City's academic high 
schools (the pathway to college), and other Hispanics represented another 
4.0 percent. (See Table 37.) 

While there is reason for optimism, the growth trend rests on shaky 
foundations. Much <if the increased enrollment is due to the ''open 
enrollment" policy of the CUNY system and fluctuating levels of 
federally-funded financial aid and support services. The New York City 
• Hs^Cal crisis has profoundly affected CUNY. On June 1. 1976. Chancellor 
Robert Kibbee closed CUNY for 2 weeks owing to lack of funds. On June 
12. thejioard of Higher Education, under intense pressure from State and 
city oHlcials. voted to charge tuition for the first time. The cost is $775 a 
year for freshman and sophomores' and S925 for upperclass students. As 
part of the S27 million State aid package. S3 million was authorized for the 
educational needs of Spanish-speaking students in Hosios Community 
College."* 

Figures "are not yet available to ascertain how many Puerto Ricans 
students are dropping out due to academic or financial problems. Nor arc 
figures available to show how many Puerto Ricans are actually graduating 
from college, in comparison with previous years. 

In the absence of this data, the only reliable source that offers means of 
comparison is the limited information supplied by the 1970 census. These 
data show that, although more Puerto Ricans are going to college, they are 
much less likely to attend college than are high school graduates from 
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Table 35 



Ethnic Composition of CUNY Undergraduates 
l]y Numbers and Percentages; Fall 1969-1974 
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■ The ethmc'calegofy "Olhof Spunish-Sufnamed 
^mefican ' was nol fequired by HEW until 1972. 
Soufce: City UnivefSil'/ of Now York. 
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Table 36 



Ethnic Composition of Matriculated First-time Fresliman 
l)y Nplwrs and Percentages, Fali 1969-1974 



NEW YORK STATE jEs|i,aled19« 




' Figures weie derived by applying the ethnic 
dislnbutionol New York Cily pubhc and m- 
pybli:l2th gfadcfsto the actual nymbefs ol 
NewYoikCiiygiadyatesol public and nonpublic 
high schools, 



•' Includes whites, Asian Amencans, Native 
Americans, and olhers, 

Soyfce: New Yoik Slate Education Depaitment, 
Inloftnation Center on Education. 
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Table 37 

Total, Puerto Rican and Spanish-Surnamed Student 
Enrollment in New York City Public Schbols, 1974-75. 
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other racial or ethnic groups. In 1^)70, 45 percent of college-age youths in 
ihelJ.S. were reported to be engaged in higher education, compared with 
15 to 20 percent of blacks, and only 5 percent of Puerto Ricans/' 

Among collcgeytVeshnien there has been a smaller perc;>*ntage of Puerto 
Ricans than of blacks, Mexican Americans, Asian Americans, or Native 
Americans. Between 1971 and 1973, the percentage of black freshmen 
dropped from 8.6 to 7.6 percent, and of Puerto Rican fresKmen from 0.6 to 
0.4 percent.'' Ai the other end of the academic spectrum, Puerto Ricans 
constituted only 0.01 percent of all minority group doctoral degree 
recipients in 1973. (Of 2,884 minority group recipients that year, onlv 37 
were Puerto Rican, with 2 from Puerto Rico.T 

The limited data available, and results from Commission Held research 
in New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and Chicago, suggest the following 
composite of the mainland Puerto Rican college student: The student is 
more likely to be male t'lan female and from a low-income familv."" He is 
■ the first in his family to go to college and is somewhat older'than the 
average student, as he n:ay have worked or completed military service 
prior to entering college. 

Me is likely to he a tirsr-year student at a relatively low-cost, 2-year or 
community college, or at a college or university with open enrollment 
policies. He commutes to class in an Eastern metropolitan area or in 
Chicago. He is receiving financial aid, probably from a variety of sources. 
He is majoring in the social sciences, perhaps education,'Spanish, or social 
work, rather than the physical sciences. He is severely handicapped by 
earlier educational deficiencies, particularly in comniunication skills. 

The following profile of Puerto Rican college students was otTered in 
1970: _ 

This new population in higher education comes to the university 
with some very special problems and concerns. They are all 
concerned with the fact that they are the survivors...of an 
educational system which has succeeded in eliminating 50 percent of 
their group before they completed school.. Thev are all concerned 
about the extent of racism in our society. 

In a group with a varied racial background, sometimes white, black 
or, niore commonly, some shade in between, they struggle with 
racial identity and its consequences. They are also concerned with 
the future status of Puerio Rico and the questions of the time— 
whether ''Puerto Rico is a slave colony of the United States," or "A 
Showcase for Democracy." 

They enter college in a period of general disafTectJoi. with the 
university, its purpose and role in our society. They make increasing 
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Table 38 ^ 

Average Total Expenses for Resident and Commuter 
Students at Postsecondary Institutions 1975-76 



demands tor courses and programs in the field of Puerto Rican 
studies and at the same time are anxious that their education pay off 
m a job which will break the bonds of poverty.'"' 

T>e Puerto Rican student is unlikely to complete his or her education in 
the normal 2- or 4-year period, but will drop out for a semester or more 
and return later. Even over the long run; the student has less than a 50 - 50 
chance of graduating. If a Puerto Rican manages to survive the high 
dropout" rate in high school, he or she then must face the steep cost of'' 
>uillege and the difficulty of securing financial aid.'" ^ 

Not all Puerto Rican students have access to the open enrollment City , 
University of New York system. Even at CUNY/the cost of fees and' 
related expenses has risen dramatically. Going to a private college is 
prohibitive for the majority of^Puerto Rican students. (Average yearly 
costs^for various types of colleges are shown in table 38.) 

Given the impoverished circumstances of the mainland Puerto Rican 
community, college costs can be met by very few Puerto Rican families, 
since median family income for mainland Puerto Ric^ns in 1974 was only 
$6,779. Tuition alone at Ivy League schools, which averages than S3, 800 
per year, is more than half the annual income of most Puerto Rican 
families. For the 1975 - 76 schogl year, fees are S387.50 per semester at 
Hostos Community College^(p^r.tif New Ybrk's CUNY system), $1 1 per 
credit hour at Loop Comrt^Xmiy ^College (part of the City College of 
Chicago), $21 per credit hour'^at Esssx County Community CollegeMn. 
Newark, and $242 per semester at PhiSadelphia Community College. But 
not al^^needy students haveaccess-tcisuch low-cost institutions 

Shortage of Colleges in the C^Hes: A shortage of colleges in iarge cities 
reduce^; the opportunities, for Puerto Ricans and other low-income 
studenni,l who can only aflbrd to attend if ihey live at home. 

In 1 970 the Carnegie Commission found: 

...a major deficit^ in two types of institutions— community colleges 
and comprehensive colleges in metropolitan areas, especially those 
with a population over 500,000. The inner cities, in particular, are 
not well .served, fcfigher education has not adequately reflected the 
urbanization of America.. Deficits in North Jersey and the eastern 
side ofChicago are illustrative.'" 

Puerto Rican populations are largest in the Northeastern States and in 
the Chicago area, both of which were net exporters of college students in 
1970. The Carnegie Commi.ssion called for 175 to 235 new community 
colleges in the United States by 1980, 80 to 125 of them to be located in 
metropolitan areas.'"' It also 'called for 85 to 105 new comprehensive 
colleges by 1980, with 60 to 70 of them in large metropolitan areas. 
/ ' - 
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Another study found that nearly threc-filths of the nation's total 
population dt)cs not live near (within 45 minutes drive, one-way) a "free 
aeeess** eollege, and that metropolitan residents are only somewhat better 
served by %ueh eolicges than those living in rural areas,'"' 

All o! these faeiors have shaped Puerto Rican perceptions about 
educational opportunities beyond liigh school. They have combined to 
reinforce each other, from one generation to the next, so that to the Puerto 
Rican junitT-V or senior in high school, college is likely to be an alien or 
remote institution. 

Despite this prevailing- noncollege orientation, however, many 
low-income Puerto Rican parents will "sacrifice tremendously" to obtain 
tor their children the highest possible degree of education. They have 
learned tlufl social and economic mobility depends heavily upon academic' 
credenfials. The Puerto Rican student who graduates from high school 
tends • very "hardy" and "fiercely determined to enter the mainstream 
of Arnc; wan society.""" 

Financial Barriers: While financial aid for 'H)llege students is more 
plentiful than it was 10 years ago, Puerto Rican applicants and their 
parents still must shoulder a heavy share of the cost. In Illinois, for 
CAample. after Federal and State financial sources have hLX'n used, the 
remaining unmet need for students of Spanish (Origin averages $1,097, a 
very high percentage of family income."*' In New Jersey, the comparable 
figure is $337.'"" 

Several sources complain that student aid'funds allocated to colleges 
have remained ihe same, or have been cut, despite enrollment increases. 
Only about one-third of the 55.000* students who t\Ced Federafard at 
CUNY are expected to receive it in fiscal year 1^76."*" 

The "red tape." involved in getting or renewing aid is often a greater 
problem than the availability of aid. At Hostos Community College in the 
linui.x. New York, staff said that "No one knows" when aid might be 
stopped or cut back, and. partly because some aid programs are so new, 
•*You * 'm*l get any straight inf.irmation on them.**"" 

Lack of Information: Since so few mainland Puerto Ricans have 
attended C(^llege, important information concerning applications, forms, 
required statements, curricula, special programs, financial aid. and so 
forth may not be available from relatives or friends. 

College counseling staffs arc UMially limitetj, and few have Puerto Rican 
(>r^ other Hispanic c(Uinselors. *I he City College of New Y{irk (CCNY) has 
only one Puerto Rican or Spanish-speaking counselor and one Puerto 
Ri'*ai. financial aid nuinselor for about 1.-^50 Puerto Rican students.'" 
Puerto Rican students frequently complain of the lack of counseling aid, 
both in high school and in college. It is felt, for example, that more 
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Hispanic aniiiselors arc needed at CVSY to reinforce (he "selfMniage" of 
Puerto Rican siudeiKs diere. Some Puerto Rieans feel that non-Hispanic 
counselors tend to be more rigid and -go by the book," when more 
sympathetic and imaginative advice is needed."" 

A facul(\* member at the Lniversiiy of Illinois Chicago Circle campus 
charges that counseling there is "poisonous/' He assents thai counseling 
h/'ped Puerto Ricans to survive *'by teaching ihem tricks, p;j.ifying them, 
and shownig ihem easy courses." That is oije reason, he said, why nearly 
three-fourths of Puerto Ricans drop out' of college, leaving only a 
miniscule number of graduates.'" " " ' ' 

Puerto Ricans also lack adequate counseling with reference to graduate 
school opportunities. Furthermore, many counselors are uriable to 
appreciate the '^overwhelming" health and financial crises and ^intense"* 
emotional problems that face many I>uerto Rican students,"^ One observer 
stated that counseling for Puerto Ricans in college was superior to that 
which they received in high school: In high school thev were told not to 
attend college.'" 

, . Admission Standards and Kxaminations: Largely because of the poor 
quality of education received in city schools and the failure of educational 
system to meet their needs. Puerto Ricans frequently graduate from high 
school with low grade point averages. They also tend to score lower on 
college entrance examinations, such as the Scholastic Aptuude Test 
(SAT). 

In \%5 the estimated median achievement test score (nonverbal, 
reading, math, and general information) for 12th grade Puerto Rican 
students was 43. 1 compared with 52 for white students."* An ofTicial at the 
Educational Testing. Servicc(ETS) which designs most college entrance 
tests, feels that the lack of college experience among most minority group 
famihes probably explains their lower SAT scores."^ Thus, thtj "B'* 
grade average or high SAT scores required by many colleges are beyond 
the reach of the typical Puerto Rican high school graduate. 

At Esse.x County Community College in Newark. New Jersey, an 
estimated 85 percent of the Puerto Rican students require ESL (Engli,sh as 
a Second Language) training.'" 

. At Northeastern Illinois University. 90 percent of all Hispanic students 
(including Puerto Ricans) need language assistance, according to a 
counselor. "Most of the Latin American students here are products of the 
Chicago school system. Their difTieulties are not always one of language, 
but of inadequate preparation and indifferent educational techniques " he 
said."' 

A New York educator said that many Puerto Ricans (as well as other 
students) continue to graduate from high school ill-equipped for college 
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wtirk.''" Since Pucrln Rican students nftcn arc ntit cncciu raged to follow a 
college prcparatoiy program, they may not be as adept ai pn^pariiig for 
tests or writing term papers as their white counterparts. A college may 
have to teach them not only su):>ject matter, but also hcnv to write a term 
paper.'" 

Tutoring and Remedial Services: Fe\y tutors are available to assist 
Puerto Rican students who have ditllculty with college-level work, A 
teacher at Essex County Community College in Newnrk, commenting 
upon teacher overload, noted that he teaches seven courses and so has no 
tune for counseling or tutoring. Many Puerto Ricans **still cannot 
t'lMictioir' after 2 years because programs of assistance at the college are ,so 
limited and inetTecti\e, he said.'** 

Many of the remedial courses designed to upgrade essential skills 
reportedly fail to achieve their purpose. At Temple University, '^uerto 
Ricans "were thrown into a remedial English course along with other non- 
English-speaking minority students," and few profited, according to one 
observer. "They needed a Spanish-speaking teacher."'*^ 

Speaking of support services at the college level, a Rutgers official s^id 
that, "Kids are brought in like cattle" and then "dumped," Students tend 
to drift and have to counsel each other,'" 

Student Alienation: Largely because of inadequate support services, 
low-income students often feel like "intruders" in a traditionally white, 
middle-class environment,''' Having managed to ride into college on "the 
coat tails" of black students, Puerto Rican students are often "an 
anonymous entity" in affirmative action programs,*" Receiving little 
attention from college stafi^ sometimes living away from home for the first 
time, noting the absence of Puerto Rican administrators, faculty, and ever 
clerical staff, many are often "lost in the shuffle," Finding the college 
atmosphere "cold" and "rigid," the temptation to drop out looms large. '*^ 

For these reasons. Puerto Rican students at most colleges and 
universities have formed student unions. Unlike the traditional student 
union, which is primarily involved in planning dances and social events, 
Puerto Rican groups often perform administrative functions such as 
student recruiting and tend to devote themselves to key issues concerning 
their education. These issues include: demands for more Puerto Rican 
administrators, faculty, and admissions and recruitment staff; increased or 
continued funding for support programs for Puerto Ricans; support for or 
creation of Puerto Rican studies programs or departments; greater 
recruitment ctTorts aimed at Puerto Rican students in the surrounding 
community; the alleged channeling of Puerto Rican students into certain 
curricula and departments; and the steady rise in tuition costs. 



Many Puerto Rican students and faculty members perceive themselves 
on the defensive, as objects of discrimination, fearing that the broadened 
access to higher education in recent years is now narrowing, and that 
minority programs face extinction. These views have provoked 
demonstrations by Puerto Rican students at City College in New York,'*' 
Yale,'*' the University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus."" and 
Macalcster College in Minnesota.'" Tension and unrest over feared 
cutbacks in minority programs and stalTs exist at other schools, such as 
Temple, Lehman College in New York Citv, and Rutgers' Livingston 
College."*' 

Many Puerto Rican sfjdents assume that, unless they relentlessly press 
collci'c iidministrators, they will be neglected. A common sentinunt is that 
th. ulnii-jMration "distrusts the legitimacy of Puerto Rican needs and 
wili i>iil> respond to pressure.""' Whatever small gains have been achieved 
are done by the students themselves with Puerto Rican stafl' support. 
Thus, a decision to dismiss an English teacher considered especially 
etTective in developing the writing skills, of Latino students at 
Northeastern Illinois University was rescinded after Latino protests."^ 
Macalester College announced it would not terminate its Puerto Rican 
program after Puerto Rican and other minority students seized an 
administration building to protest budget cuts in the school's minority 
program."' 

The perspective from which some Puerto Rican students view college 
administrators and policies is shaped, at least in part, by what one faculty 
member termed an "anti-colonial" attitude and a strong need among 
many Puerto Rican youth to maintain their cultural and linguistic 
identity."" They are bitter that their language is considered detrimental 
and a "handicap" in college; they resrs't what they perceive to be the 
destruction of their individuality in what they see as the "melting pot" 
approach to higher education. They want desperately to develop skills that 
will enable them to live useful, rewarding lives, but they want to do so 
without having their values and heritage ridiculed or denied, 

GOVERNMENTS ROLE IN EDUCATION OF PUERTO RICAN 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

Federal expenditures for university student aid rose from $941 million 
in 1966 to an estimated $5 billion in 1972. About $3.9 billion of this 
amount was used to pay tuition and fee.s, with the remainder applied to 
cover living costs, "^ 

The Education Amendments of 1972 extended many o^' the existing 
Federal aid programs. The amendments added a new program of basic 
student grants for every high school graduate who wants to continue his or 
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her education but lacks the resources to do so, and encouraged 
eslablishmeni of new planning structures at the Stale level to improve all 
forms of planning for postsecondary education."" 

Federal financial aid for college students consists of grants, loans, and 
work-study funds. Most of the grant and scholarship aid given up to 1973 
was provided by the Veterans Administration (VA) and the Social 
Security Administration (SSA). 

The largest Federal student aid program was theG.I. Bill, which allows 
vp to 36 mon»:-.s of full-time schooling or on-the-job training for eligible 
veterans and military personnel. E.xpenditures for the program by the VA 
were nearly 51,8 billion in fiscal year 1972. in the same fiscal year, the 
Social St^curity Administration provide(^. 5475.3 million in benefits to 
432,863 students who were children of retiYcd. disabled, or deceased social 
Mxuriiy beneficiaries."" 

The principal student grant program administered by the U.S. Ofllceof 
Education in fiscal year 1972 was the Education Opportunity Grant 
(EGG) program. Federal funds of up to 51.000 were granted to college 
students with "exceptional financial need." Colleges administer the 
program, which has varying definitions of need. The college must' match 
each grant with other Federal or non-Federal aid. EOG grants of 5210.3 
million were obligated in fiscal year 1972 to participatjrig institutions.'*' 

The Basic Education Opportunity Grant (BEOG) program, created in 
1972, allows low-income students even greater access to higher education. 
Administered by the Otrice of Education, BOG provides direct grants that 
help qualified undergraduates finance their postsecondary education. 

BEOG dilTers from EOG in that it is an enlitlement program with a 
standard definition of need. Both full- and part-iime students are eligible 
for up to 5 years of study. 

In fiscal year 1975, BEOG provided a maximum of 5 1 ,050 each to about 
700.000 first- and second-year students."' When fully funded, it is to 
provide annual grants of up to 51,400 (minus ' expected family 
contribution) but not more than one-half the total cost of college 
attendance. The Carnegie Commission has estimated that 500,000 to 1 
million additional students "might be induced to attend college if BOG 
•a lTc fully funded/'"' 

The two principal Federal loan programs are the National Direct 
Student Loan program (NDSL. formerly the National Defense Student 
Loan Program) and the Guaranteed Student Loan program, authorized by 
the Higher Education Act t>f 1965. 

State Aid: in fiscal year 1973, the 50 States spent an estimated 5348 
million for undergraduate student aid in the form of scholarships and 
grants, plus a substantial sum for guaranteed and direct loans, tui i 
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waivers and rcdiiclioiis, and various restricted grants to special categories 
of students.'*' Despite recent increases in such aid. State spending for these 
programs accounts for no more than 4 or 5 percent of total niciisurable 
State and local support for postsecondary education."' Six States- 
California, Illinois, New Jersey. New York. Ohio, and Pennsylvania- 
account for 78 percent of the total student-aid financing and 67 percent of 
the student recipients. Most State programs cover only tuition, or tuition 
and mandatory fees, but a feW now provide aid . primarily for 
disadvantaged students from low-income families and/or with marginal 
records of achievement, / 

One such program is the Educational Opportunity Fund (liOF). which 
aided 13.000 students (including 1,050 I^ierto Ricans) at public and 
independent institutions in New Jersey and other States in fiscal vear 

I'nder F:OF in New Jersey, State funds go directly to students via grants 
and to institutions to. maintain supportive services (tutoring, 
developmental courses, counseling, diagnostic testing, and full-time 
summer programs). Three-fourths of EOF students are from families 
earning less than S6.000 per year."' The average family income of the EOF 
siudeni is S4.4(i4, compared to !>] 1,0S2 for the average New Jersey family. 
The average F.OF grant is SS17. This covers half the cost of attending a. 
ciMumuiiHy college, 'and less than a third of the cost of attending a Stale 
college or Rutgers Lfni\ ersi(y. 

Lack of data on Puerto Rican participation in both Federal and State 
student aid programs prevents elTorts to ensure that they are in fact 
receiving iheir fair share. Some Puerto Ricau educators beheve that a 
disproportionately large share of that aid goes to Mexican American 
students west of the Mississippi Ri\er."' 

Manx Puert{i Ricans . . leve that much student aid is not based on 
financial need. 'I his has hccn canfirmed in at least one study by the College 
Entrance Examination I^oard: 

\ cherished myth of eiiucators and the general public is that student 
financial aid ((Klay is primarily based nn rcuitive need. However, 
when the source and application of all aid funds (including the CjT. 
Bill. Si>cial Security, athletic grants, and scholarships from 
restricted funds) are considered, the greater amount (^f student aid 
appears to be heyiMid institutional C{introl and is comnu>nlv awarded 
(m the basis of criteria other than need...."' 

Similarly, t he Carnegie CtMnmi^sicMi [ ciintetl out that; 
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Because many studt^nts from upper-income families attend 
institutions with tuition charges that are far below costs (true in the 
case of many private colleges and universities, as well as public 
institutions), these educational subsidies are not distributed as 
ettectively as might be the case if minimizing the financial barrier to 
. attendance were the primary goal. For example, of the total 
monetary outlays on higher education, students and their families 
on the average contribute about 37 percent of the total ($8.1 billion 
cut of S22 billion in 1 970 -71). 

Special Admissions and Support Programs: A number of new policies 
and programs that focus on the needs of low-income, disadvantaged 
students have been established in recent years. These have permitted 
access to college for a significant number of Puerto Rican students. 

The mtroduction of open admissions at the City University of New 
York in 1970 played a major role in increasing Puerto Rican college 
attendance in the system. Under this policy, admission to a college within 
the CUNY system was guaranteed to Jl New York City high school 
graduates. Puerto Rican undergraduate enrollment at CUNY increased 
from 5,425 (4 percent of total enrollment) in 1969 to 15,707 (1 5 percent) 
in 1973. ' i ^ 

Other schools have also instituted open admission programs. The 
. Temple Opportunity Program (TOP) at Temple University, Proyecto 
Pa'Iante at Northeastern IHinois University, and the Equal Education 
Opportumty (EEO) program at Macalester College, among others, offer 
fto a limited number of Puerto Rican and other low-income, minority 
students) admission based only on indications of potential and motivation. 
These programs provide counseling and academic tutoring services, and 
help students put together financial aid packages. 

One of the oldest special programs for low-income students is the 
College Discovery Program (CDP). created at CUNY in 19K. Its purpose 
was to: 

demonstrate that students who were then being e.xcluded from 
college because of the existing admissions criteria could, with the 
proper supportive services, attain a college degree. From the 
beginning, it was understood that students fail not only because they 
are underprepared but also because they are economically 
disadvantaged. For this reason, stipends for books, fees and personal 
expenses were made available to the student as was intensive 
counseling, remediation and tutoring.''" 

Since 1964 CDP has expanded its enrollment from 231 students at two 
community colleges to well over 4.000 students in eight programs at seven 
community colleges. Thirty percent of CDP enrollment is Puerto Rican.'-' 
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Special Services (or Disativaiitagcd Sliulciils (SSDS)"', a } ecK- .] 
program created in 1^65. otTers remedui! and other supportive serMees lo 
disad\antaged stiuietits with academic potential who need such sci . ices to 
connnence or continue higher etlucation. Grants are made on the basis of 
proposals submitted by ehgible apphcants on a competitive basis. In 1^73 
- 74, Puerto Ricans numbered ;v/U5 of participants in SSDS. This was 5.3 
percent of all participants. compared to 5 percent of participant:, in 1^)72 - 
73 and 4 percent in 1^)71 -72."' 

Open admissions and special academic support programs for low- 
income nnnority students are so new that it is ditTieuit to evaluate their 
etTecliveness. A study at CUNY, however, found that the university has 
not become the "revolving door" which some had expected with the 
advent of open admissions, and that attrition rates under open admissions 
were, overall, about the same as Jie national average/'' 

EOF students in New Jersey "continually perform at a respectable level 
of achievement, and although they come to college with lower SAT scores 
than their regularly admitted counterparts, they quickly close the gap,"'" 

As the result of help provided by Fmyccto Pirianic Northeastern 
Illinois University, the Fmyccto director expects as many as 60 percent of 
Latino students to graduate/'* 
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Notes to Chapter Three 



1. AcLori.lmg lo llic 1^)70 I S lciimis. Awnm^ persons aged 25 vcars ami above, whites 
had a median o\' \2 \ school vears eonipleted. hlaeks had ^J.S sehool >ears. and niainhmd 
Puerto Rieans \\m\ S.7 school years. 
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} naiiicl Selireiher. ed . I'hc S^ fh*ol Dropout (Vvasii.ngtoiK O.C.: National lldueation 
Ass4>eiaiu>n. January P'64);pp..V IS P'. 

4, City of New York. Hoard of I-dueation. Coiunumity School Protllcs, \^7}-74. 
Aeei^rding to a study iinilertaken for the Hoard of F.dueation of the City of New York, in 
May P>74 there were more than 65.()0() Uispanie sehool children with severe or moderate 
ditTieulty in l-nglish eoniprehensicui. Of this number, more tlian 47,000 were Puerto Riean 
ehildren. The study eoneluded that "P.nglish language disability aniong pupils of Hispanic 
origin IS substantial, encompassing about a third of Puerto Rican pupils...." See Donald 
Treiman. Thomas Di Prete. and Kerniit Terrell, "Preliminary Report on a Survey of 
PxlucatuMial Services for Hispame I'upils with l-.nglish Language DitTieulty, Conducted in 
the New York City .Schools. May M74" (Center for Policy Research, nnmeograph, July 1. 
W74). l able 1 and p. 16. 

?. Testimony of Antonio Candido Martinez in }{c:irini: Hctbrc the Vnit^ States 
Commission on Cuil Rij:hts, Hearing Held in New York, N.Y., Feb. 14 - 1?, 1^72, p. 43 
(hereaftercitedas S'cw )'ork llc^trini:). 

6. Diita a re fr(Mi> [hc\\fctn )p ^ht:w Rc:ul:ni: A chic \ criTcnt Test { A pril .1 ). Table H . 
w hich ccMUains eity and borough average reading score> for 2nd, 5th, and 8th grades. 

7. Hnreau of i:dueatir.nal Research, Hoani of F! ducat ton of the City o\' New York. 
-Ranking of Schools by Readuig Aehievement." attachment lo umictis ciiruc brief for the 
Puerto Rican I.ega\ Defense and r.ducaHon Puud m Uau % Nichols. 414 U.S. 563 (1^74). 

S Illinois Advisory Committee (SAC) to the C.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
liihni:iulyH}Liiltiini} I'dttcJtion-'j /'n i //ei,v < t .i Riiihf' i^n4). p. 42. (hereafter cited 
.1 s ///;//( >/.s S:ic Rcpi >rr ) . 

See testimony of Dr, Marechal-Neal Yiuing, Associate Superintendent for Special 
T'.ducation. in IV-nnsvlvama AdMsory Committee (SAC) to the I'.S. Commission on Civil 
Righ;s. IrAnscnpt ofOpai \fcctmi:. June 7. p)72. vi»l. H. pp. 433 - 57 (hereafter cited as 
P cim sy 1 v a 1 1 1 a S A C . / 'nm 'script ( >/V >ptv; Meet mi: ) 

10. Testimony of Hraulio Montalvo, Psychologist, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
m PemisyKania SAC. I'rtnscnpt ot'Opcn Sfcctini:. pp. 415-16. 

11. Warren G Pnullcy and Minam M. Hryan, Ahihty Grouping: I "^70 - Status. Impact, 
and Alternative's it 'nnersiiy i>t'Ocori:}ai p. 25. 

1 2 I^avid N. .A spy. ' Groping or Grouping for Teachability." Conteiupi^rary Blucation . 
Vn),4l.Nn 6 May 107O.pp,3Oh 10 

13, I S. Commission on Civil Rights. Tou.irJ Qtiahty i:\hication tor \fc.\ican 
American's. Report VI; Mexican .American TidueatiiMi Study (PVbruary 1^74), pp. 25, 31. 
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15. l.^hn R Hoa^iJ.M., Rc^iouA\ C'imI Kid,t,s n,r.vtor. (X K Iii:\v. k.,^,o„ v letter to 
Dr. K..KLTt Kr.ijL'\vsk..S;ipLTutlaKlait.i:.i.st ChuaLio Pnblu- Sduu^ls. JnriL- ^J.* ,|iav tlicr 
ciiL'il:tsH(>ili:dini I.L'ttLT). 

I'cnnsyh;,,,,;, Ads,so,y C-o.n,„m..,- Scjrd, of., Ih-ucr hu- - Ihc l\hu:,n,'n :,nd 
Ac/y/M.,ri III. \„I II, rc|iri„iud Irom iIil^ l\'iscl,m..i,i CMiimisMo,,, .-l Kcron ol lhc \cn 

-V //lU'/N. ' \ -.tls ( I'J ' J I. p S 

i^^UK-.non n.K... :)nvct;!; o!.i 

h-stHruHu oi ruaKl H N>.,uist, IVskIcmI. l•.u^c.s,u of th. Suiic of Vnrk and 
C oinnnssinncrnl l-.diic-.iti.wj. u, Voh )\,rk /h';iniU',p 51^) 

rnj:UnJ s.S/\in:s/h.^pcjk/;ti: /\^fuiUrh:n, I July \ i^>70).pp 14 I5, 

:! Adruin.i GLinturco :t:ui NoruKin Aroriin. /A'sm/;> SpMnsh Spc;ikw^ Coi.^numUy 
lmdmi:.ot.iIicldSunc} (Hosion. PrndL-ntu! InsurariCL-Cn . 1^^7]),p 4*^ Prpirud und-r ■! 
cr;in: :r;.tti thj I' S [X-pariniLTi! ot L.ibor . 

M:iv,;:.Musctis AdMson ( \,nunittL-L- to !iu' i: S. Connnission r„ CimI Rights, /ss,yc-s 

2y -I .JM^MM.uc-.nmonty- dul.jr.-n sp.ak a non-rn.ul.sh natl^ lan^nauc and hdong to ;.n 
idL'niitMhk- ninu^riiy Linmp of l:l-mlt:i!I> K.w ^oooLvonomtc status. ^ ^ 

24 N.n.y Mod.ano. '•National or Mother I anguau. ,n Ucounm^ Reading- A 
C ornpar^nu. Study /^™^^ /,,,;,,,,^,/:V,W;s/m l%S). f-ora thorough d.saKsrnn 
oMl c I.M. approadi. s.. Mary I n.oa hur.. /V:/./;;/,. /:V,^Wrs/; .s . Sn.,nrUn,i;.,, 
^/c/ /.v;Mm W>cyo/;.A.r; .S.'/;..o/s ( New York. W^) and Harold ii, Alk-i.. .d . Tauim,^ 
hiii^Ush ./> ./ Slw Miii I .tnk:uai:c ( Nl-\v ^ im k, 1 ^)h5 ). 

25 :0l- S.C. tjSS0(h)-!(4)(A)(Supp IV PJ74) 

20. For a detadL-d .iisaiss.on ofth,. hdinjiual L'du.ut.on appr.KiLh, s.v Mund Sa^,Ik• and 
Rudoph Iro.kc. A ILuuihook of Hihn.uul l-Ju.M!on ( Wa .iu.,g.on. D C |071) and 

I lu'odor. AndL-rson and Mddr.d ho> cr. Hilwuiml Schoohn^^ in the L fnu^Sr.vci V(ds I and 

I I ( Austin. I L'.xa^. January I ')7f)). 

27. Mcrnan l.af onl.unL-. "Hrlrngual FiduL'afion tor Puerto Ric: s Sr o No'" ,„ 
Introduction to IJthn^^n.d rJucMton, Hrhngual-B.culfaral IMu.atio., S^rk-s cd I u.s 
( JrtL-ptAnaya I. as ArnLTkav New \ ork. 1^175) fun pajicd). 

2S. Ray C Rist. "Student Soaa! Class and VcA.Ucr TxpLVtations ' Sdf FulfiMinu 
i ropliccy m (.iiictto Tducanon." C V;.//;. ;;c///i,' ///c A/> ;//s /7;c- .sV/^>(»/s, T/;. ■ W.,cks. and The . 



Pi\)r (Cambridge. M;iss.: Harvard Uducational Revic-w. W71). n. 70. See aly). Clarenee 
Senior. ••Newconiers. Strangers, and Schmils." in Schreiber. ThcSchoi^I Dropiwt. 

29. Ronald J,- Saniuda. "Racial Discrimination through V.emal Testing: A Social Critic's 
Point ut' View". //eCD {Information Retrieval Center ou the Disadvantaged) Bulletin, May 
197.V - 

30. U.S.. Commission on Civil Rights, Rep-irt V: Mexican American Education Study, 
Teachers and Student.-* (March N73). p. 43. 

31. Nationa' Education XssiKiation and American Association of School 
.•Xdminisiraiors. Eiducational Policies Commission. Edueation and the Disadvantaged 
Aniencan, p. 1^. as cited by Clarence Senior in Schrciber, TheSchix^l Dropiwt,p. 1 12. 

•32. Citie:. investigated by the Commission and its Slate Advisory Committees included 
\ Hoston. Miiss.; Chicago. 111.; New York, N.V.; Bridgeptir!. Conn.; Springfield. Mass.; and 
T?hiladelphia, Pa. 

33. \ .According to a recent .Vtnv York Times article. Hispamcs ( Puerto Ricans and other 
Span\h origin groups) comprised 27.7 percent of the 1^74 student p<ipulation in the New 
York 6ity public school system (grade and high school) while Hispanic teachers were 3.1 
percent oCall teacher*; in the school system. "Laid-OITTeachersTell About Broken Careers." 
\cw York'Tinies, June 24. 1^76. p. 36M. 

34. "Statisucal Projection of Need for Spanish-Speaking Teachers: 50 Stated and 18 
Leading Cities.'Xnaper presented by Samuel B. Ethridgc. Director, Teacher Rights, National 
Ediicat-on Association: before the Nationai Bilingual Institute. Albuquerque. N.M., Nov. 30. 
IP73. \ 

35. llhnois SACHi^pi>rt. pp. 7. 1 3. and 1 5. 
3b. \fiissachiisetts SA C^Heport, pp. ^ and ^5. 

37. Pennsy hani:t SAC Hef\ort. pp. 5 and 8. 

38. Connecticut .Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, EI 
Honcu:i: The Puerto Rtcan Community in Bridgeport and Sen Ha^en (January 1973), p. 22. 

39 Ibid., p. 19. ^ 

40. New Jersey Advisory Com nut tee to the U. S. Coin mission on Civil Rights. Transcript 
.)/Y>rt7;.V/trrm^'.'Caniden. N.J. .July 12. 1971. p. 125. 

41. T es 1 1 ni on y of I .y d ia C o rc i n o i n P en n s> 1 V a n la S A C . • Transcript ( )/" Open Meet ing, p . 
570. 

t 

42. Candido de Leon; President, Hostos Community College, interview in New York 
City. N.^ .. Nov. 1974(hcreafter.citedas De Leon Interview). 

43. Mike Eucih. Counselor. Temple Opportunuy Program. Temple University, interview 
ni Philadelphia. Pa.. Dec. 3. 1974. For additional comments on the negative role of some 
guidance counselors in the Philadelphia public sclnnil system, m-'^-* t^ii-' Pennsylvania SAC 
/ec/^ort. pp. 11 - 13. 
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t?- Niemeyer, "Home-Schix,! Interaction in Relation to Learning in the 

Elementary Schcxil," in rAc-5f/?<)o/Or<>/xw, p. 122. 

45. \f:issiichuseil.i SAC Report, p. 1 6. 

46. Illinois SAC Refxyri. p. a. 

47. Sylvi-a Ortega -Some Needs of the Spanish-Speaking Child in Bridgeport. 
Connecticut'^ (West Hartford. Conn.: University of Hartford, 1976), cited in Perry ^In 
Strl;/;^vuq72l!'p''29 »rSdec,c^l E.pcrimau.l Bilingual Education 

48. Illinois SAC Rcpurt. p. n. 

49. ' Massuchusfll.tSAi.Kepi}rt,p.n. , 

50. lllinoisSACRcpnrt...52. 

51. N.Y. Education Law §.:. Q0. 

Ri.h.s ^!>nHt^Tr'T "i;"'^ Decentralization Law of 1960, see U.S., Commission o„ Civil 
•f. F,h'h ,1 ff^"^'^ ror Puerto R,c3n Children in ,Ve»- York City. Stall Report, pri,.ted 
as h.xhib,t 5 1,1 } ork- Hcanng. pp. 105 - 3 W (hereafter citc-d as Staff Report- Ed uLtion). . 

53. This incliides selection of textbooks and other educational materials, provided that 
materials have been approved by the chancellor. 

54. Statr Report: Education, in \eu- York Hearing, p. 3 1 7. 

55. The- Board of E.xaminers is the h,Tdy which qualifies all candidates for iK«i.ions in the ■ 
.New Y ork City schiKil system. 

56. N.Y. Education Law §§2590-e,g,j (McKinney 1Q70). 

57. The Board of Education of the City of New York states: "Smce September f»72 there has 
.been an OfTice of Bilingual Education at the Central Board which has responsibility for ' 

providing such technica assistance." Irving Anker, Chancellor of the Board of Eduoi'tion of 

Ri.h^ 'jun. .7,17: • '° ^ """^^^^ ^ Commission on Civil 

Rights, June 18 1976, p. 4. I, appears hkely that the ofTice of bihngual education was created 

CityTl^U^aJ'iq"''''''™' " ^"'"'"i^^ionX hearing in New York 

58. 20U.S.C. §236 ersrt?.( 1970). 

59. Sta/rR:^port: Education in \eu' York Hearing, p. 377 - 3K0. 

60. 20U.S.C. ij800(b)ff 9ev.(Supp. IV 1974). 

61. Sta/r Report: Education in ,Ve»- York Hearing, p. 379. According to Hernan 
LaFontaine executive administrator of the OfTice of Bilingual Education, New York City 
Board of Educ-ation $4 million were receivc-d by the city for Title VII programs for the 
school >.-ar 1973 - 74. See Hernan LaFontaine, "Introduction to Bilingual Education in 

H:^rDXriov^;~^ '- ' '--'^ 
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62. S(.ifrRcpi>rt: f^Jui';itton,^^ .^80, 

6,V See Siatcnicni of the U.S. ConiinissiiMi on Civil. Rights* on Biliniiual Hiciihural 
EducMion before ihe General Kducation Subcommittee of thc-ILvjse Education and LaK)r 
Commitiee, Apr. 17, I'-J^i The Conimissioii strongly support ec the extension liud e.xpansion^v 
of Title VU, with increased appropriations for research, teacher training, and curriculuip 
development. The. Commission supported sintilar measures before the Senate Coniniiltee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Oct. 31, 1973. 

>-64. . StatT Report: Education in Sew York fhantifi, p. 383 - 384. 

65. Larry Kaseman. slatT member. Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunities, U.S. 
Oft"ice of Education, HEW, interview in WashingiiMi, D.C„ July X, 1 974. 

66. In these programs, national origin nunority children are grouped in transitional 
classrooms away from the regular classes in a school. This scparaticMi can last up to 3 years. 

67. TheCommonw cjlth of Massachusetts General Lav-s, Cliapler 71 A. 1971. 
6 8 , /////;( 5.4 C Rcpi jrt .|p, 64. 

69. Ibid., p. 66. 

70. Diego Castellanos, Perspective, The Hisp:ttuc l:.\pcneticc in .Wir Jersey Schoois, 
New Jersey State Department of Education. .(January 1972), p. 8. 

71. However. "Tlie New ^ork State law actually permits si.\ years of bilingual instruction 
if the local school administrators apply lor approval of three years beyond the initial three 
year period." Irving Anker. Chancellor of the Hoard of Education of ihe-City of Ni,»w' York, 
Icltcj; to John A. But'gs. S!;.»tT Director, U S. Commission on CKiI Righis. June 1 S,*^^T6. 

72. "BiHngual lMik ;itinn, A Statcniesit ^if Policy and Proposed .Action by the Regents of 
the University of - i!c if New York" (1.972). p. 10. The Regents of thc^miversity of the 
State of New York is ; ik- polieymaking Uxiy for the State educational system. 

73. Ibid., p. 7. 
74 Ibid., p. 11 ' 

75. School Administrator's Memorandum 491 of Mar- 10. |972, cited in Penns}i\itni;t 
SACRepi^rt,\\2\. 

76. Ibtd.,p, " 

77. Statement, (^f Ewald B. Nyquist, President. University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education in .Wu }'ork Heannu, p. .*121. In Chicago, niofc than 60 percent 
of llic 4<).sr)(l students who spoke'Spanish as a first language received no special English 
language assistance. Only 4.000 received any form of biliiigua;-bicultural instruction. 
.Another 12.000 are es. naied to be enrolled in ESE programs. Hlfinois SAC Report, pp. 46 - 
47). 

78. 414 U S. 56.^ 566(1974). 

79. Paul Her due. alK^rney. San P'rancisci^ Neighborhood Legal Aid E'ounJation. 
ChinaK^wn otTice. teiephcnie interview, Sept. 3. 1976. 
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dm. ctC^v!"'l''^ ' ^^'''''"^ Euiucat.on oftiie I uv of \.u York. 72. Civ 

4(j(J2 (S.l). N.^ .. Sept, 20. 1^)72) 

\ 

SI. This chapter was submitted to ilic Board i^fUducaluni of the Cilv of New York for 
review a.uU-oniment pnor to pubhcat.ori. See letter tVoni Chancellor Anker to John A 
Uiggs.^tatl Hireetor. I' S. Coninnssion on Civil Rights. June 18. {^7b, 

^2. ASI>IRA of Ameriea. Wmmlcil in New York City in l%i:.is an educational nonprofit 
organi/atuui wh.eh provules an.nsehug and leadership development programs for Puerto 
Ri.ar. ycMill, ^unded by r-eJeral and Stale governments and by vanous private foundations 
and corpoiat.ons. AMMRA has aillhates .n New Jersey. I»ennsvlvania. New York Illinois 
and ruerto Rrco. / 

^o-'. r'"''''" ^'^^"'P'-*'"' had been filed bv defenJanls on November \^ 

On January 2 . 1^73. (he court denied that motion 'in all respeets, and the defendants 
II ed an answer to the complauH on February ^. 1^7.^ After len^thv pretrial discovery 
rlanintls in hebruary 10^4 moved for summary judgment, asking the court to rencier'a 
decision on whether a violation of law existed, without a trial of disputed facts The 
deteru ants opposed -.unnnary judgment, stating t hat adequate supportive services were bem« 
provided to plaintitlv Plaintins-argiied 'thai, m actuality, there were students not receiving ^ 
services. (See "History orHMmgimj Suit." Aspira of New York! Inc., pp. 1 - .V) 

S4. Ccuisent Decree at 2. Aspira v. Board of Hducation. 72 Civ. .4002 ( ^ug ""Q W74) Mv 
consenting the entry ofii.e decree. plaintifTs-did not waive anv rmlits thev have under the 
!4th amendinenl. and detend.;:;^ did not admit to hav^-g commuted any v,ohiti<ms. 

Rjchard J Miller, staiV attorney, l>uerto Rican Legal Defense and Education Fund 
Inc niicrviewin New York. N Y., Mai ^. 1^7t, {hereafler cited as Miller Interview). 

S6. Dr. Murrav Mart. Supenmendent. Hoard of Education of the Crtv of Nev York 
Hiterview i„ New York City. N Y.. Dec. 11, 1^74 Oiercafter cited as Hart Interview). ' 

Sr Dr. Michael Costelloe. Director, Project Management Team. OtHce of the 
Chancel or. Hoard ot Fducat.on of the City ol New York, interview Deu II 1974 
(hereniafter cited as Costclloe Interview). 
t 

SS . '\he L.A.B, has been the subject of some dispute" between the parties, and was 
eventually brought before threoun for consideration. See 394 F. Supp Ilbl (S D N Y 
1^. 5) Ihe court ruled that .the English L.A.B. was to be administered to all Hispanic 
students^ Those who fell within the bottom 20th percentile were to be eiven the Spanish 
L A B I Use who scored better in Spanish than m English were members of the class, and 
were enlitltjd to the program ^ ^ 

S9. Marco Mernande/. Assistant Director. OfTice of Bilingual Education. Board of 
Education tor the City of New York, mterview. Dec. 10, 1974 (hereafter cited as Hernandez 
Interview). 

90. Coniniiinitv Service Society of New Ytnk. Rrn^yrron (Mngual EducMion: A Studv or 
/ r^l^mmMor Pupih ^^'irh Fni:/i<h-Lwi:u.,i;cDim^^^^^ York dry {Smc 1974). ' 

^1. In hddition to its basic per capit;^ allowance from ta.x levy funds, the distrust receives 
suppleinentary tax levy funds, for funding special programs. The basic tax lew fu^ids are citv' 
tunds allocated to the school districts on a formula basis. Thev amount n/the per capita 
allocations which arc disbursed to the districts. ' 
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Ibul 1 he Hi)ard oi' I-ducatioii i:i anniented that "in fairness it should be t:'-.. le clear 
that the Board o\' [■ Jiu-ation is nu^re than ^HK'c m eonipliatiee with the Consent Dei. ire. Th: . 
IS a remaiKat^le achieveineiit considering the fact that more than 6(3.000 ehgible child rt a had 
ti^ he idtMi iM d tested, and programmed. ".See letter fronv-Chancellor Anker to John A. 
lUiggN. St.iil Hirector. 1' S. Commission on Civil Rights. June IS, \^lb. 

Victor Marrero. Chairman of the Hoard, and Herbert Teitelbaum. Legal Director, 
Tuerio Rican Legal Defense and tducation F-'und. Inc.. Press Release, Aug. 29, 1^74, p. 2. 

This figure was reached by estimating the percentage of Puerto Rieans included in the 
Spanish surnametl total enrollment in several States for fall 1^72 (from HEWs Racial and 
!:[hric l-iiroUinent Report). The percentages of total Puerto Rican student enrollment (85 
percent in New York and Connecticut. ^0 i)ercent in New Jersey, 45 percent in lUmois) were 
based (Mi estimates by HHW, Aspira. and various higher education otTicials in the ditTerent 
Slates. 

46 See.Vfu }Wk /■ir;o,June l.'^. 197-,. 

47. Hearings before the Select Conmntteeon E-]ual Educational Opportunity for the U.S. 
Senate. 41st Congress, Part K, Equal Opfn^rtunity tor Puerto Rican Children (November 
1470). p. 374b. 

4S .American Council on Education, The A -v.encan Freshman: Sational Sorms, reptirts 
for fall 14^2 and 1473 (Washington. D.C.). 

44 National .\cademy of Sciences, Commission on Human Resources. Summary RepK^rt 
!^\\ DiK'torate Recipients from United States Universities (Washington. D.C.. May 1474), 
P ^' 

100. Of 337 students placed in college by ASPIRA of llhnois in 1472 - 73. half came from 
families receivnig public assistance, and the rem;iinder from families earning less than S7.000. 
ASPIRA of America Annual Repi^rt, 1472 - 73 (New York), p.^23. 

"^1 Statement of Louis Nunez. ASPIR.A of America, in Senate Hearings on Equal 
I 'duea ti( m Opp< ^rt u nity tor Pi lertc ) R ica n Children . p . 3 7 4 6 . 

102 ' i. 'tvth W. Suchar. Stephen H. hens, and Edmund C. Jacobson. Student Expenses. 



at P' • . - ^ •( '.irv institutions. 1^75 - 76 (New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
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1^^- The Carnegie Commi .sion on Hight i Education recommended 
that 24 to 41 new community colleges and 14 to 26 comprehensive colleges be established in 
the n-ajor cities of the eight States wijh largest Puerto Rican population; New Yurk, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania. Massachusetts. Ilimois. Connecticut. California, and Florida. See New 
Students :':>■ AVw Places: Policies for the Future Growth and Develppment of Americnn 
Higher FxiUiMhui iSew \c\xV\McGvA^ H\\\. 1471). pp. 142-44. 

104. 'F^ jr higher education is definc^d to include "low cost, admission of 'the 

majority ' v:hool gr^iduaies. and an absence of geographical and pyschological 
barriers." (( ■ (h i-iitrancc Kxami nation Board. Barriers to Higher Education (New York, 



1471), p. 1 1 



105. De Leon Interview. 
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106. Isidro Lulus. ChiL:i^t> Regional OlTiic, Depart in cm of Hcalih. Hducalion. ami 
Welfare, interview. Nov. h). \ ( hereafter eiied as I.iicas interview), 

107. Illiiu>is Stale Scliolarshi[) Commission ( 1^'74). 

lOS. New Jersey Deparimenl of Higher Hdiicaium. The /f</iAv///(>;u/ Opponunuv Fund 
Fi)unh Anniul Report, - 74(Trenion. N.J.). 

m. Pal O- Reilly. OlTice of Student Fimmeial Aid. CfNV. New York Citv telephone 
interview. Jan. 14, 1^75 ' . 

1 10. De Leon Interview. 

111. Volanda Sanchez. OlTice of the President. City College of New York, telephone 
interview. Jan. 10. 1975 (hereafter cited as Saiiche/ Interview), 

112. Frank Ncgron. Director i>f .AtTirinative Action I*rograin. CUNY, interview in New 
York City. N.^'.. Nov. 26. 1*J74, 

1 13. .lames Blout. Geography Depariincnt. telephone interview. Ni>v. 20. 1^74, 

114. De Lei-n Interview, and Hsiella McDonnell, Aspira of New JersL-\ interview Nov. 
26. 1^)74, 



115. Aleda Saniana. counselor. City College "Seek'* Program. New ^'ork Citv. leleplione 
interview. Jan. 16. 1975. 

/I I 6. U.S.. Department of I iealili. Education and Wclt'are. D/i.v.sY o:'lI(Juc:t!:on;i! Suii\tics 
1971. p. 137. ' * 

1 1 7. Hoh Smith, LTS. Princeton, N.J.. telephone interview Dec 1 2, 1 974. 

118. Jerry 1 .ebernian. DeparTTnunt of Behavioral Science. Es.sex County Community 
College, inter Wew in Newark. N.J.. Nov.26. 1974 (hereafter cited as Liebernian Interview). 

119. M'.ximinb Torres, Proyeclo Pa'lanie Director, Nonhea.stern Illinois University. 
Chicago, interview. Nov. 19. 1974 (hereafter cited as Torres Interview). 

120. Carmen Puigdollers. Puerto Rican Studies Department, Lehman College, New York 
Ci',y. interview. Jan. 13. 1974 (hereafter cited as Puigdollers Interview). 

121. Samuel Betnncc^s, Political Science Department. Northeasiern Illinois University, 
interview in Chicago, 111., Nov. 19. 1974 (hereafter cited as Betances interview). 

1 22. Lieberman Interview. 

Russell Daniel, former director. Student Resource Center. Temple University, 
.nterview in Philadelphia, Pa.. Dec. 3. 1974. 
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An Uncertain Future 



The Puerto Rican migration to the mainland has been unique. It is the 
only massive migratory movement to the United States mainland of 
Americim citizens. These Americans are generally distinct in language and 
culture and have different customs. Many have been totally unprepared 
for **big city" life in the United States, where they found that some of their 
fellow citizens viewed these differences, along with the matter of color, as 
riiore important than their citizenship or hopes. 

In the last decade the Federal Government began numerous programs 
to eliminate poverty. The defects of these programs — particularly 
inadequate funding — affect all minority and poor Americans. One crucial 
deficiency, however, has apparently caused many of the programs to fail 
Puerto Ricans: Those who designed and implemented the programs . 
lacked, almost entirely, an awareness of the Puerto Rican community, its 
cultural and linguistic identity, and its critical problems. It might be said 
that much of the indifference and insensitivity characterizing United 
States-Puerto Rico relatior> has carried over into the relations between the 
majority group and Puerto Ricans on the mainland. 

Ignorance of Puerto Ricans has fed a pervasive failure of government 
institutions to help these citizens. Their problems have not been identified 
with specificity, causing job training and other programs to operate in 
vacuums. In some cases, the data the programs are based on are so 
inadequate that those who should be targets for help, such as Puerto 
Ricans, have been shortchanged. 

The Commission heard innumerable complaints about the failure of 
programs administered by local governments to involve the Puerto Rican 
community in decisionmaking, either through citizen advisory methods or 
by employment of Puerto Ricans in policymaking jobs. The same critical 
underutilization of Puerto Ricans exists at the Federal level. There are 
very few Puerto Ricans in policymaking positions in the Federal 
Government. Official insensitivity, coupled with private and public acts of 
discrimination, has assured that Puerto Ricans often are last in line for the 
benefits and opportunities made available by the social and civil rights 
legislation of the last decade. 

The Commission found numerous examples of Puerto Rican 
organizations working to solve their problems on the mainland, such as 
Aspira, the Puerto Rican Community Development Project, the Puerto 
Rican Legal Defense Fund, the National Puerto Rican Forum, and many 
local agencies, such as the Hunts Poiat Multi-Service Center in New York. 
Drawing upon consistently inadequate aid from public and private 
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sources, these ageneies have made a valiant etTort to till the gap m services. 
This etTort to develop institutions identitied as Puerto Rican and otTering 
needed services is one of the more hopetui signs tor the community. 

However, ihis hopetui development should be contrasted with the tlscal 
and economic crisis m New ^'ork City. The fact Mill remams that the 
. majority of Puerto Ricans in the United States still reside in New ^'ork and 
that the future health of the city is inextricably bound to the development 
of the mainland Puerto Rican community. 

The Commission's overall conclusion is that mainland Puerto Ricans 
generally continue mired in the poverty facing tlrst generations of all 
imnugrant or migrant groups. E.xpect^tions were that succeeding 
generations of mainland Puerto Ricans would have achieved upward 
mobility. One generation later, the essential fact of poverty remains little 
changed. Indeed, the economic situation of the mainland Puerto Ricans 
has worsened over the last decade. 

The United States has never before had a large migration of citizens 
from otTshore. ilistinct in culture and language and also facing the problem 
of color prejudice. After 30 years of significant migratiom contrary to 
conventional wisdom that once Puerto Ricans learned the language the 
second generation wouki move into the mainstream of American society, 
the future of this distinct community in the United States is still to be 
determined. 
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Findings and Recommendations 



1. Based on such key indices us income, education, unemployment, 
und incidence of poverty, Puerto Ricans on the United States nniinland are 
a severely disadvant aged minority group. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 1: 

The Federal Government should ofllcially recognize that Puerto Ricans 
are a minority group whose problems require specific forms of aid. 
Therefore, the President should assign the Director of the Domestic 
Council to coord ill ate interagency research, planning, and action to 
improve the eflectiveness of Federal and federally-assisted programs 
designed to aid Puerto Ricans. 

a. The Director should oversee implementation of the 
recommendations made in this report and others to be developed in the 
course of a special review. 

b. Liaison should be established on a systematic basis among the 
Domestic Council, the Ofllce of Management and Budget (0MB), and 
personal representatives of the Governors of States with cities having an 
estimated Puerto Rican population of 5 percent or more (hereafter 
referred to as "target Stales"), as well as the mayors of those cities 
(hereafter referred to as "target cities"). 

2. One obstacle to the etTective implementation of government action 
to aid Puerto Ricans is the lack of reliable, continuous socioeconomic 
data. The paucity and lack of uniformity of available data makes it 
ditllcult to focus adequately on key problem art^as. and to measure 
progress in the solution or alleviation of problems. The scarcity of 
comparable data makes it ditTicult, if not impossible, to measure the cost 
effectiveness of government expenditures designed to improve the living 
standards of Puerto Ricans. - 
RECOMMENDATION No. 2: 

The Federal Government should obtain, and make available, current, 
reliable data on the mainland Puerto Rican population. 

a. The Bureau of the Census should substantially revise its int '»ods of 
collecting data on Puerto Ricans by; 

(1 ) Collecting such data in all census forms, rather than limiting 
such data collection to a 5 percent sample; '* 

(2) Standardizing the definition of "Puerto Rican" by using the 
most inclusive one available, which is "Puerto Rican origin"; 
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(3) Identifying and eliminating factors that resulted in the h)70 
census undercoimt (see the Conimission's Countw^ ihc FoKOiicir The 
l^.'O Census Ohw! ofPcrsons of Spj,„s/,-Spcjkm^^ Ihckmnrnd in the 
i nrrcJ Sutc-s, April l'-)74); 

(4) Conducting periodic, special population surveys in target 
States and cities to update socioeconomic data on Puerto Ricans. 

b. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) should improve its data 
collection on Puerto Rican employment conditions by: 

(1) undcrtiiking studies in target cities, similar to those 
^onductcd hy the HLS Middle Atlantic regional olTice in poverty areas of 
Ne'A \ ork City (these are cited in the Bibliography): 

(2) rectifying inadequacies hy such means as those proposed in 
the Middle Atlantic regional BLSotTice report..4 Pro^nw, for Dc■^ doping 
^oaul :ind tcononuc D;ii:i on the I'opuhition of Sew York Cilv and \rcit 
trom ;hc Current Popuhiiou Survey :ind Other Sources. 

c. Accurate, current data on the education problems of Puerto Ricans 
. should be collected by Federal. State, and local governmeni aucneies: 

(1) The OtTice for Civil Rights (OCR) of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) should collect separate data on 
Puerto Rican :.tudents. faculty, and statTat all edm:ational levels through 
all reportmg !orm> submitted by school districts; / 

<2) State education agencies should also require submission of 
data on Puerto Rican dropout rates and rates of inclusion in low-ability 
groups and classes for the educable mentally retarded. These data should 
be compared with operating budgets and requests bv local districts for 
additional funding; 

(3) The U.S. OtTice of Educuion (OIZ), the Veterans 
Administration, the Social Security Administration, and State education 
agencies should collect data on Puerto Rican participation in all student 
(inanciai aid programs. 

(4) Boards of education m .arget cities should collect and 
publi:,h data that show a racial-ethnic breakdown of students in their 
schools. 

d. The Office of Management and Budget, which has oversight 
responsibilities tor Federal statisiical procedures, should develop and 
enforce a Federal policy for the uniform cMlection and use of raeial-etbnic 
data in Federal and federally-a.ssisted pn.-grams to determine if such 
programs reach intended beneficiaries on an equitable basis. Such a data 
collection system should provide for the collection of data on Puerto 
Rieans. who should be enumerated on the basis of self-identification. 
(Other recommendations related to this proposal were included in the 
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ComrnissicMrs report, To Know or Sot to Know: Collection und Use of 
Rjciiil and Ethnic Diitii in Federal Assistance Programs (F-cbruary 1^73) 
and should also be implemtMitcd by 0MB.) 

3. The poor, deteriorating position of Puerto Ricans in terms ofjobs 
and income is due to a combination of factors: Many Puerto Ricans of 
working age are h mi ted. by lack of skills and inability to communicate in 
English, to Jobs in light manufacturing, an industry that is in a state of 
decline in the areas where they live: others who seek, and are qualified for, 
Jobs in more rewarding types of work are victims of discrimination, both 
on an individual and institutional basis, and in both the private and public 
sectors. Federal etJbrts to improve Job opportunities (such as employment 
training pre )grams) ha ve reached relatively few Puerto Ricans, largely due 
to lack of adequate funding and the lack of bilingual instruction services. 
Federal enforcement of civil rights laws has been hampered by inadequate 
guidelines, insutllcient compliance monitoring, and lack of interagency 
coordination. 

RECOMMENDATION No, 3: 

The Federal Government should intensify its eflbrts to improve 
employment opportunities for Puerto Ricans; 

a. Congress should increase Federal appropriations for employment 
training under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). 

b. The Department of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration should promptly establish guidelines for Title III bilingual 
training programs. The Employment and Training Administration 
should: 

(ij Ensure that, in addition to the standardized skill training, a 
language component is available in job training programs in target cities; 

(2) Institute an affirmative action program at United States 
Employment Service offices in target cities to increase Puerto Rican and 
other Spanish-origin staff to a level comparable to the percentages of 
Puerto Ricans served by the USES offices; ' 

(3) Identify those training programs in target cities that have 
low Puerto Rican participation or completion rates and determine how 
they can recruit and graduate more Puerto Rican workers. 

c. The Civil Service Commission should promptly eliminate 
discriminatory barriers to Puerto Ricans who seek public employment by: 

(1) Reviewing, together with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC), the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Coordinating Council (EEOCO. and independent experts on validation of 
selection standards, all Federal selection procedures that have an adverse 
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impact on Puerto Ricans ahc - .:v:r >.{::^:'^Vi, .-inoritics. The purpose 
would be to determine whrtru :(ie stu-.^^irds applied for hiriitg, 
placement, and promotion aiv job relaiod ar.d free of cultural bias. For 
example, the PACE and oihcr civil service ',Aaminations should be 
immediately validated according to EEOC guidelines for employment 
selection procedures; 

(2) Requiring State and local governments that participate m the 
Federal Intergovernmental Personnel Program to follow the employer 
selection standards developed by EEOC; 

• (3) Adopting rules that permit State and local governments- 
participating in the Federal Intergovernmental Personnel Program to 
make race, ethnicity, and ssx a criterion of selection when/ hiring or 
promoting, if qualified, individuals in accordance with affirmative action 
plans that are designed to eliminate underutilization of Puerto Ricans, 
other minorities, and women; 

(4) Examining the degree of Puerto Rican participation in the 
Federal "Upward Mobility" program; 

(5) Collecting separate data on Puerto Ricans in all its reporting 
programs in target States and cities. 

d. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission should be more 
aggressive in its efforts to encourage State and local government 
••affirmative action" hiring of Puerto Ricans by: 

(1) Collecting separate data on Puerto Ricans in all reporting 
forms submitted by employers and unions; 

(2) Holding public hearings in major target cities to investigate 
barriers that cause low Puerto Rican participation in State and local civil 
service employment; 

(3) Assigning the Office of Voluntary Programs to work with 
State and local governn^ents to eliminate'such barriers; and 

(4) Filing Commissioner charges in those target States or cities " 
where recruitment and employment of Puerto Ricans; is clearly 
inadequate. ' 

4, The median educational levti Puerto Ricans on the United States 
mainland is lower than that ofthegcnenjl population and other minorities 
except Native Americans. Linguistic and cultural barriers, as well as 
discrimination, contribute to u high dropout rate at Puerto Ricans from 
public schools and colleges. The lack of adequate bilingual-bicultural 
personnel and curriculum materials has been a major factor in generally 
poor academic achievement oy Puerto Rican students. There is 
discrimination against Puerto Ricans in various school districts by 
teachers, counselors, and other school personnel. Poor communication 
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between schools and parents of Puerto Rican children tends to exclude 
parents from important school activities. Few school districts collect and 
make available data on Puerto Rican student enrollment, dropout rates, or 
teaching and administrative personnel. Federal and State Governments 
have been deficient in ensuring equal educational opportunity for Puerto 
Rican students. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 4: 

a. BilinguaNbicuitural instruction should be provided in all school 
districts with significant enrollments of Puerto Rican or other lariguage- 
mif-ui\ty ch:idren. Target States which do not have bilingual education 
statutes should adopt compulsory bilinguai-bicultural education laws and 
should adequately fund such programs. These States should develop' 
program standards and monitoring mechanisms to enforce the standards, 

b. Prior to approving operating budgets for school districts, or for 
supplemental Federal or State grants, State education agencies should 
determine the extent to which per-pupil operating costs are meeting the 
needs of Puerto Rican and other language-minority students, 

c. OCR, in its annual school surveys, should direct States to.ensure 
that school districts utilize operating funds, as well as special program 
funds, to meet the needs of Puerto Rican and other language-minority 
students, 

d. Congress sh- id substantially increase funding of Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) to support bilingual 
teacher training, curriculum development, and evaluation instrument 
jevelopment. Funds appropria.ted under other legislation, such as the 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), which have been earmarked -as a set- 
aside for bilingual education, should also be increased, 

e. HEW should develop guidelines that clearly identify the 
responsibilities of federally-aided school districts. State education 
agencies, and nonpublic scfiools, under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, HEW should also: 

(1) Increase its compliance reviews of school districts and 
college campuses with significant Puerto Rican enrollments and/or with 
significani nearby Puerto Rican populations; 

(2) Include in its reviews of school distiicts an analysis of the 
extent to which Puerto Ricans attend segregated or ethnically isolated 
schools; 

(3) ^ Implement all the recommendations in the Commission's 
report. The Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Effort— 1974, Vol III, To 
Ensure Equal Educational Opportunity, January 1975, 
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,v cVirs- h:is.bcen one ot^ return migration to Puerto Rico) thousands of 
newcomers from Puerto Rico settle on the nuunkind each year. Th^:se 
newcomers sutler purticuhrly acute problems of linguistic and cultural 
adjustment, which result in lower iticome atid higher unetuployment in 
comparison with Puerto Ricans who arc long-term residents of the 
mainland, or wainland-horn persons ofPui - j Rican origin. 
RECOMMENDATION No. 5: , 

The Director of the Domestic Council shoUliJ create an advisory body 
that includes top-level representation from Uio Government of Puerto 
Rico and target States and cities on the nia:nland. This advisory body"^ 
should be consulted on such important matters n^ -. 

a. Improved monitoring of migration between I'uerto R :o and the 
U.S. mainland; 

b. Improved processing and translation of school, employment, and 
other, records, such as professional degrees and certificates earned in 
Puerto Rico, and improved mechanisms to grant equivalency credits for 
school and professional experience; and 

c. The establishment of federally-funded information centers in target 
cities that would be statTed by bilingual personnel who can assist Puerto 
Ricans in adjusting to their new environment by offering information, 
direct soc'al services, and referrals toexistingservices. 
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f. The- National Institute of Education (NIE) should provide research 
for the development of curriculum materials and evaluation instruments 
tor Puerto Rican and other language-minority students. Also. OE and 
target States should utilize the resources of higher educati'on institutions in 
target cities to improve teacher training and counseling in school districts 
.thathavcsubstantial Puerto Rican enrollment. 

g. Local school districts in target cities should develop aflVmative 
action plans tn strike a tnore equitable-balance between levels of Puerto 
Rican studet,t enrollment and ihe numbers of Piicrto Rican faculty. 

h. Schools should consult with Spanish-origin psychologists and statT 
prior to placing Puerto Rican students in classes for the educable mentally 
retarded. Ability g.rouping should be utilized only in cases where it is ihe 
sole means of providing special, individualized attention. 

i. School districts should ensure that ' Puerto Ricans parents are 
invoked in school activities, including teacher selection ar.d textbook, 
selection and review. All school notices should be provided in Spanish for 
Puerto Rican and other Spanish origin parents. . -..^ 

j. To minimize financial barriers to higher education. Congress 
should: 

. .. ( 1 ) appropriate full funding for State Student Incentive 
matching grants; 

(2) provide full funding for the Basic Education Opportun'ity 
Grint (BEOG) program in fiscal year 1978; 

(3) increase the BEOG maximum award, consistent with recent 
increases in student expenses; and 

(4) raise the ceiling on awards to actual costs, at least for lower 
division students. 

k. The Office of Education should seek increased Federal cost-of- 
instruction aid for higher education institutions. . 

1. The States ^hould provide better access to college for Puerto Rican 
and other minority students by: 

(1) graduating tuition rates at 4-year institutions, with lower 
r'ates fur lower division students; 

(2) providing direct aid to private colleges and universities lo 
permit reduced tuition costs; 

(3) seeking to maintain a policy of low, or no. tuition at 2-year 
community colleges; and 

(4) supplementing Federal aid with increased fir>ancial aid for 
low-income students. . : ' 

5. Although the hwl of net migration from Puerto Rico to the U.S. 
mainland, has decreased in recent years (the net trend during the past few 
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